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THE MOUNTAINEER. 





. 
BY A. E. 





Oh, at the eagle’s height, 
To lie in the sweet of the sun, 
While veil after veil takes flight, 
And God and the world are one! 


Oh, the night on the steep! 
All that his eyes saw dim 
Grows light in the dusky deep, 
And God is alone with him. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Washington Post prints, side by 
side, the Republican National platform, as 
it was adopted by the full committee, and 
the emasculated platform as it was subse- 
quently ‘“‘doctored”’ by the sub-committee 
and presented to the Convention. Here is 
the suffrage plank, as prepared by Mrs. 
Judith Ellen Foster, president of the 
Women’s National Republican League, 
approved by Senator Foraker and adopted 
by the full Committee on Resolutions. 
The closing sentence, which we print in 
italics, was struck out by the sub-commit- 
tee, which thus overruled the action of 
the full committee: 

We congratulate the women of America 
upon their splendid record of public ser- 
vice in volunteer aid associations, and as 
nurses in camps and hospitals during our 
recent arduous campaigns in the Eastern 
and Western Indies; we appreciate their 
faithful coédperation in education, in in- 
dustry,and in the home. We regard with 
satisfaction their unselfish interest in pub- 
lic affairs in four States, where they have 
already been franchised, and their grow- 
ing interest in good government and Re- 
publican principles. 

No opportunity was given the full com- 
mittee to pass upon this and other impor- 
tant changes. The woman’s plank in the 
platform, as reported and adopted, there- 
fore, does not fully represent the views 
and intentions of the full Resolutions 
Committee of the Convention. 











The Democratic platform had not been 
adopted when our paper went to press. 
A woman suffrage resolution had been 
proposed. As Col. Bryan is a pronounced 
friend of equal suffrage it is hoped that 
it will not be omitted from a desire to 
propitiate its more conservative sup- 
porters. If the party is wise it will avail 
itself of the Republican omission, and ap- 
peal to the women voters in the four free 
States to stand by the Democratic ticket. 





—————"D oe 


The National Prohibition Convention 
has left out of its platform this year its 
customary woman suffrage resolution, on 
the ground that the party should stand 
for nothing but the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. It subsequently adopted a 
separate suffrage resolution carrying with 
it no authority or obligation—a mere ex- 
pression of sentiment. This action will 
not retard woman suffrage, but it will 
probably deprive the Prohibition party of 
many of its most efficient workers and 
allies. 


i 
* 





In St. Louis, after two months of dis- 
order and anarchy, during which many 
lives have been lost and cruel personal 
outrages inflicted, the community greatly 
inconvenienced and millions of dollars 
wasted, the dispute between the labor 
unions and the electric-car companies 
has just been adjusted by a rational com- 
promise. The same result might have 
been attained in an hour by legal arbitra- 
tion made compulsory on both parties. 





=—- 


Contrast the sad experiences of St. 
Louis, of Cleveland, and of Chicago in 
their various strikes with that of New 
Zealand where a compulsory arbitration 
exists, and remember that in New Zealand, 
where women and men are equal law- 
makers, strikes are a thing of the past— 
outgrown and forever discarded. 





=o 





Great surprise and disapproval are ex- 
pressed by the women voters of Boston at 
the action of the school committee in 
refusing to reélect Superintendent Seaver 
and Supervisors Arnold and Martin. The 
grounds upon which these capable and 
experienced officers are opposed seem 80 
inadequate that we are forced to believe 
that they are mere excuses for an opposi- 
tion based upon private interests. We 
were forewarned last fall that there was a 
conspiracy against Mr. Seaver and others 
by members of the committee who felt 
aggrieved because certain inefficient 
teachers are not appointed. 





—_- 


Every one of the eight members elected 
last fall pledged themselves beforehand, in 
writing, that they would stand by the 
merit system, and would discountenance 
any attempt to set it aside. We shall 
look with confidence to them to redeem 
their promises. Miss Arnold has per- 
formed splendid service, and Superin- 
tendent Seaver has the almost unanimous 
sympathy and approval of the masters and 
teachers of the city. By all means they 
should be reélected. 





=_>eoe ———_ 


By special invitation of President Eliot, 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, of Spain, will 
be among those at Harvard College to help 
in caring for the nine hundred women 
who will form the larger part of the dele- 
gation of Cuban teachers, who will visit 
the United States during the coming sum- 
mer. Mrs. Gulick worked twenty-eight 
years in Spain among the women and girls 
of thatcountry. Sheexpects to spend six 
weeks in Cambridge as dean of the wo- 
man’s department of the Summer School, 


—_—_——»_eoa 





The League of American Mothers has 
sent out acall for a national conference 
to be held in Chicago Aug. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
The four days will be given to the stud7 
and discussion of child training, and how 
to create right neighborhood conditions 
for the upliftment of the young. 





<> ~°<-____—_——" 


The Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences, 
for the first time in its history of two hun- 
dred years, has made a woman an honor- 
ary member. This choice fell on Frau 
Maria Elizabeth Wentzel-Herrmann, who 
some time ago gave the academy the sum 
of 1,500,000 marks to be used for special 
scientific purposes. One of the fruits of 
this gift is the new critical edition of the 
Greek Church fathers, of which two vol- 
umes have appeared. 





FLOWERS FOR THE SICK AND POOR. 
Newton, Mass., JuLy 2, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Will you kindly let me make a slight 
appeal for our work through your col- 
umns? 

Each Saturday, from our State head- 
quarters, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, we 
distribute an average of 4,000 bouquets to 
the various city institutions and among 
the tenement house sick; but the work is 
growing so rapidly that the supply of 
flowers fails to meet the demand. 

The Adams, American, and National 
Express Cos. will deliver all packages 
from within a hundred miles, addressed 
to the Mission, free of charge. 

A cordial invitation is extended to visit 
our rooms any Saturday and view the 
work, 

Mrs. SAMUEL WriGut SIMPSON, 

State Superintendent Flower Mission. 





——_- 


TWO GIRLS SAVE SIX HUNDRED LIVES. 





The two daughters of Jerome Smith, a 
farmer of Fayette County, Ga., prevented 
a horrible wreck in that county on Sun 
day morning, June 24. 

An excursion train on the Southern 
railway from Columbus, Miss., bound for 
Birmingham, was due in a short while. 
The rain was coming down in torrents. 

The young women, who resided near a 
culvert, saw that the waters had risen 
above it, and were rapidly undermining it. 
Knowing that the train was soon due, 
they left the house in the drenching 
downpour, without umbrellas, and ran 
down the track a mile to the nearest sta- 
tion, and informed the track men of the 
condition of the culvert. 

A danger signal was put out, the train 
was stopped, and, after several hours of 
hard work repairing the damage done, the 
train proceeded to Birmingham, deliver. 
ing its 600 passengers there several hours 
late. 

Surely such young women as these de- 
serve to be voters! 


=o 





“OUR COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG.” 


Dr. William Everett, delivering the ora- 
tion in Cambridge, on Thursday, of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Alpha of Massachusetts, 
said in part: 


We are told that if we ever find our- 
selves at war with another country, no 
matter how that war was brought on, no 
matter what folly or wickedness broke 
the peace, no matter how completely we 
might oppose and deprecate it up to the 
moment of its outbreak, no matter how, 
as truthful historians, we may condemn 
it after it is over, no matter how iniqui- 
tous or tyrannical our sense and our con- 
science tell us are the terms on which 
peace has been obtained, we ought, dur- 
ing the war, to be heartily and avowedly 
for it. ‘We must not desert the flag.” 
Patriotism demands that we should al- 
ways stand by our country as against 
every other... . 

Brethren, even as Athens began by pro- 
tection and passed into tyranny, and then 
into ruin, so shall every nation be who 
interprets patriotism to mean that it is 
the .only nation in the world, and that 
every other which stands in the way of 
what it chooses to call destiny must be 
crushed, Love your country, honor her, 
live for her, if necessary die for her, but 
remember that whatever you would call 
right or wrong in another country, is 
right and wrong for her and for you; that 
right and truth and love to man and alle- 
giance to God are above ali patriotism; 
and that every citizen who sustains his 
country in her sins is responsible to hu- 
manity, to history, to philosophy, and to 
Him to whom all nations are as a drop in 
the bucket, and the small dust on the 
balance, 
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THE TALMUD MISREPRESENTED 

The American Israelite, of June 28, takes 
exception to statements relative to the 
Talmud, made in an article entitled “Jew- 
esses and the Gospel,”’ by Mrs. Wilkinson, 
recently printed in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, and says: 

‘Popular essays on the Talmud have 
been spread broadcast. There is there- 
fore no excuse for any one who would pose 
as an instructor of the public, for giving 
inaccurate information. It is news to us 
that the Talmud is called the Mishnah by 
the Jews. We have always thought that 
the Talmud is the complete work, whereof 
the Mishnah and the Gemara are the two 
component parts, nor can we change this 
opinion, despite the statement to the con- 
trary in the above. It is not true that the 
‘various rabbis wrote their remarks on the 
text;’ the discussions were all handed 
down by word of mouth from teacher to 
pupil, and were collected and written 
down in the fifth century by Rabbi Aschi. 
The theory enunciated concerning the 





origin of the Jerusalem Talmud is also 
strikingly novel. There is here a modi. 
cum of truth mixed with a great deal of 
error.” 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


With seven stories and twenty-six full 
page pictures, the July Century provides 
amply for midsummer relaxation. Eight 
full page drawings by Castaigne illustrate 
the Exposition; and four other full page 
and several smaller drawings from the 
same pencil form a pictorial commentary 
on Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘Artistic Paris.’’ 
Prof. W. M. Sloane writes of the late Miss 
Sarah Porter and her unique educational 
work at Farmington, The story of a long 
and prosperous musical career is begun in 
the reminiscences of William Mason, 
whose opening article teems with recollec- 
tions of the famous composers of half a 
century ago, with autographs and other 
illugtrations. The artistic possibilties of 
“Civic Festivals and Processions’’ are 
pointed out hy Barr Ferree and Charles R. 
Lamb in two brief articles, for which E, 
H.' Blashfield has designed a series of dec- 
orations, ‘*Home Censorship of the The- 
atre,”’ ‘‘Changes of Taste in Fiction,”’ and 
“Country Clubs and Inns,” are editorial 
topics. 

St Nicholas for July exploits the ‘‘glo- 
rious Fourth.’’ The frontispiece, ‘*The 
Battle of Santiago,” illustrates a paper by 
Miss Jessie Peabody Frothingham, in 
which are chronicled ‘Some Great Sea 
Fights.”’ ‘Porto Rico’s First ‘Fourth’ ”’ 
is described by Frederick A. Ober; ‘‘How 
to Celebrate’ is an acrostic in verse by 
Helen M. Richardson; ‘The Cannon- 
Cracker” isa timely bit of versification by 
Mary Marshall Parks; and other contribu- 
tions dealing, more or less directly, with 
matters warlike are ‘‘A Little Daughter of 
the Revolution,’”’ by Mary Bradley; ‘*The 
Siege of Number Six,’”’ by Rossiter John- 
son; ‘*Towser: A Sailor's Pet,”’ on the old 
Monocacy; ‘‘Eleanor’s Colonel,” by Annah 
Robinson Watson; and ‘The Bulb of the 
Crimson Tulip,’’ a Revolutionary story, 
by Lillian L. Price. In nature and science 
we find ‘Fireworks from the Mud,’ and 
in St. Nicholas League ‘‘The First Auto- 
mobile Gun,’ and several poems by 
youngsters in celebration of the Fourth of 
July. Yet the magazine is by no means 
given over wholly to war. 


A particularly interesting article, in the 
American Kitchen Magazine for June, isa 
description of ‘‘Waitress Work in Summer 
Hotels,” by one who has tried it. The 
methods of work at a well-known seaside 
resort, the skill and labor required, the 
accommodations furnished, the compen- 
sation and other practical details are 
clearly told. The writer commends the 
opportunities afforded by their work to 
the consideration of intelligent women, 
and says, in conclusion: 


If you are well and strong, and willing 
to stand a few discomforts, this work is 
no hardship. If you are sociable, you 
meet a pleasant company of young people, 
ready for any good time out of hours, 
helpful and considerate in their work. If 
you are not, you may enjoy the exquisite 
scenery of the sea or mountains. A com- 
plete mental rest is secured—and to at 
least fifty dollars you may add the board 
saved during the summer, 

If you are philosophical, you may enjoy 
another view of life, and be glad that you 
have proved your ability to be self-sup- 
porting outside of your regular line of 
work, 





> 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods and of Mr. Henry W. 
Morse, proprietor of the Winnegan Hotel, 
at Baker’s Island, the members of the 
New England Press Association are in- 
vited to enjoy an outing on July 11. A 
special car, for which there is a special 
ticket, will leave the Union Station at 
9.40 A. M. At Salem the members will 
be welcomed at the station by Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods and a committee. Elec- 
trics will then be taken to Salem Willows, 
where a steamer will convey the party to 
Baker’s Island, Salem Harbor, where they 
will be the guests of Mr. Morse, 

Miss Jessie Llewellyn, formerly a well- 
known society girl of Spokane, Wash., 
has been winning success as a journalist 
in Chicago. She has been society editor 
of the Chicago Tribune for the past year, 
and has recently been sent to the Central 
American States as correspondent for that 
paper. 

As editor of the Sunday issue of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, Miss Mabel C. 
Craft is adding to her laurels as a re- 
markably capable, up-to-date, all-around 
newspaper worker. F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. EstHer HERRMAN, of New York, 
has recently given $5,000 to the library of 
the young men’s Hebrew Association. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CAaDy STANTON’s ad- 
dress will be, for July, Westhampton, L. I., 
N. Y., care Mrs. Griffing, Oneck House. 
For August, Milton-on-Hudson, N,. Y., 
care Dorcas Hull. 


Mrs. MArRy PRESTON SLosson, of Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, has been nominated for 
member of Congress by the Prohibitionists 
of that State. Mrs. Slosson is chaplain of 
the State penitentiary. 


ELLA SCARLETT, M. D., is attending a 
course at the London School of Tropicay 
Medicine, Seamen’s Hospital, Albert Dock, 
prior to taking up her appointment as 
Medical Officer to the Imperial Household 
of Corea. 


Miss MARGARET AsHTON, of Didsbury, 
has been elected to the Urban District 
Couneil of Withington, Manchester, Eng- 
land, and the Poplar District Board of 
Works have elected Miss Alice Tatter- 
sall as sanitary inspector. 


Miss BertTHA RUNKLE, whose maiden 
effort is to be The Century's leading piece 
of fiction for the next eight months, be- 
ginning in the August number, is the 
author of a dramatic romance of love and 
adventure, entitled ‘‘The Helmet of Na- 
varre.’’ Miss Runkle is the daughter of 
Mrs. L. G. Runkle, a lady of literary at- 
tainments, well known by her editorial 
connection with the New York Tribune, 
and one of the working editors of the 
‘Library of the World’s Best Literature.”’ 


OCTAVE THANET possesses a novel ac- 
complishment rare among writers. She 
will create and carry on an impromptu 
conversation between an imaginary com- 
pany of people, modifying her voice to 
represent the characters, and changing 
the facial expression in irresistible mim- 
iery, creating the monologue as she speaks. 
The dramatic element is so strongly de- 
veloped in Miss French that had she not 
found her work with the pen, the stage 
must surely have claimed her for a rare 
comédienne, 


Miss CAROLINE GorDoN, of Georgia, 
daughter of John B, Gordon, ex-Gov- 
ernor, ex-Senator, and famous Confederate 
soldier, will give public readings of South- 
ern folk-lore and anecdotes of plantation 
life. The late Mr, Frank Thomson, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, put 
this idea in her head. He considered her 
one of the most brilliant story-tellers 
among women. He promised her any- 
thing to make her career successful if she 
would give such entertainments as he 
proposed. His house near Philadelphia 
entertained more distinguished men of 
this country and Europe than any other 
house in Pennsylvania, It was at a din- 
ner of brilliant personages that Mr. 
Thomson launched Miss Gordon into 
public story-telling. She was the guest 
of his daughter, and had delighted her 
host for days in succession with her re- 
markable narrative gift, her folk-songs 
and her imitation of plantation cake- 
walks—not the absurd thing one sees in 
the North, when a prize is offered, but 
the genuine thing in front of the cabins, 
to the light of torches. 


Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, one of the 
most widely read novelists in England at 
present, is scarcely known even by name 
in this her own country. She was Miss 
Alice Muriel Livingstone, of Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. Her career began as an 
actress, and in her first novel, “The Barn- 
Stormers,” one will find much autobio- 
graphical experience. After acting fora 
time, Miss Livingstone turned her hand 
to journalism and went to London, in 
1892, as the correspondent for four Ameri- 
can papers. Her marriage to the editor 
of “*Black and White’’ settled her in Eng- 
land, and she then took to novel writing. 
We should have said, a priori, that one 
of the most difficult things for an Ameri- 
can to do was to write stories for the 
middle and lower English classes which 
should suit their peculiar tastes. But 
this is another of the things the American 
woman can do when she puts her band 
to it. She writes frankly for the million 
and succeeds in reaching them. The in- 
numerable readers of the feuilletons in 
the half-penny morning papers of London, 
such as the Daily Mail, and those who 
depend for fiction on cheap weeklies of 
enormous circulation, such as Lloyd’s, 
have no greater favorite than Mrs. Wil- 
ilamson, 
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SHALL THE MEN WASH DISHES? 


BY PH@BE W. COUZINS. 


“Should a married man ever touch the 
dishpan? If not, why not?’ 

Answer—The Lord saith, I will wipe 
out Jerusalem, even as a man wipeth a 
dish—wiping it and turning it upside 
down.—2 Kings 21: 13. 

Does Scripture anywhere point to 
Mother Eve as a bread-winner, brow- 
sweater, or dish-washer? 

In a recent editorial of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on the woes of a married 
man who has brought suit for divorce be- 
cause he was obliged to wash dishes and 
perform other domestic service styled 
“menial,” I find the above question, and 
beg leave to reply in Scriptural phrase, 
indicated in my ‘‘answer,” and interroga- 
tion thereon, and to submit a few salient 
points from my vantage ground of obser- 
vation and experience, to sustain Biblical 
lore, hitherto unannotated. 

It is quite evident from the interreg- 
num which is taking place in the domestic 
curriculum, that man’s sphere and wo- 
man’s sphere are undergoing a transfor- 
mation which threatens to upset all of our 
hitherto accepted ‘“ipse dizxits’’—whether 
sacred or secular—as to the divine (so- 
called) economy of the relation of man 
and woman to the outside and inside world 
of work. 

Whether, as the Post-Dispatch senten- 
tiously adds, ‘‘the time has come to define 
what is man’s place or woman’s place there- 
in,” [ trow not; but I venture to affirm that 
if definition of woman’s sphere from a mas- 
culine standpoint could have accomplished 
her retention at the cook-stove, dish-pan, 
wash-tub, and ironing-board, she would 
have long since succumbed to the com- 
pound pressure from pulpit, press, and 
orator, which has been applied to her de- 
voted head throughout the Christian ages, 
and have disappeared behind the kitchen 
walls, as the submerged half whose pro- 
test could not even be heard in a feeble 
feminine ‘‘peep.” 

But, fortunately, she broke the chrysalis 
a hundred years ago or more, and has been 
slowly advancing out of her shell, and 
now, bent on an investigating tour, which 
takes form in the higher education, 
Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial 
Dames, Woman’s Federation, etc., threat- 
ens to club the past asseveration concern- 
ing her into “innocuous desuetude,” and 

leave the masculine ‘‘Scripture’’ and ‘*Na- 
ture” on as high and dry a pinnacle as 
the unlocated mount on which Noah’s ark 
is said to have landed, after all of the 
occupants had escaped! 

To the great principles of the Darwinian 
indication ‘‘natural selection” and the 
“survival of the fittest,’’ we shall look for 
the solution of this problem, and neither 
man nor woman can define its limitations, 

Since the historic days of Rachel, whose 
mess of pottage knocked out Esau’s birth- 
right; of Esther, with the feast of fat 
things, which swung presumptuous Ha- 
man on his own petard; of Abigail, with 
her train of luxuriously laden asses, which 
“did up” King David in the most approved 
style, woman has been taught that she is 
the divinely chosen medium between the 
kitchen range and masculine digestion, 
the natural dish-washer and selected pot- 
slinger, and, consequently, the predes- 
tined goddess of his heart and brain, 
since they were the only avenues ordained 
for women whereby those masculine at- 
tributes could be reached. 

Yet Scripture gives no proof that these 
discerning females prepared the food for 
the feasts which they presented with such 
rare and attractive acumen, but, per con- 
tra, the beauty which captured the sus- 
ceptible masculine heart must have been 
guiltless of near relations to the exasper- 
ating kitchen range, the paralyzing dish- 
pan, or the enervating wash-tub. 

And yet, down through the centuries 
and into the opening quarter of the twen- 
tieth, there comes the same reiteration, 
‘Can she make a cherry pie, Billy boy?” 
And but yesterday, a gentleman, high in 
financial circles,suggested that the Federa- 
tion of Woman's Clubs turn their meetings 
into cooking schools, and a top-lofty gen- 
eral of the army offered an amendment, 
that all wives and mothers be apprenticed 
at certain seasons of the year, a la West 
Point training, to the chefs of the great 
hotels, while the head of that important 
branch of the National Congress, the 
House restaurant, affirmed, not long since, 
that the difficulty lay ‘tin too much piano 
and too little cook-stove.”’ 

We have not yet escaped out of the 
Hannah More period, when all of the liter- 
ature of the day was engaged in the pleas- 
ing task of limiting woman’s education to 
the broiling of a beefsteak or the making 
of a neatly finished shirt. 

But time has rolled on, and lo! no ma- 
tron wastes her energies or mars her 
pretty fingers over the details of a man’s 
robe de chambre, but with a graceful 
wave of her hand, he wends his way to 
the nearest emporium and emerges, ‘‘cap- 
a-pie,” with garments which have elim- 
inated all those dreadful words from the 


domestic atmosphere which were heard 
under his bated breath whenever the 
“head” tried on a shirt that wouldn’t fit 
from collar band to flap, or the buttons 
parted company at a moment when peace 
of mind was necessary at any cost. 

So, too, the cook-stove (and its corollary, 
the dish-pan) has been gradually vanish- 
ing from the list of woman’s accomplish- 
ments, and, by man’s own showing, his 
sex is in the van with toothsome combi- 
nations which none but the masculine 
brain could evolve; and yet, lo! like the 
song of the dying swan, he sounds the 
bugle call of a forlorn hope: ‘‘Pianos to 
the rear, cook-stoves tothe front!’ ‘‘Ad- 
vance, fair maiden of the future, and give 
the countersign of dish-pans and wash- 
tubs.”’ Butis of no use, and I'll tell you 
why. 

It was my good fortune in the not far 
distant past to be the guest of a party of 
distinguished masculines of Congress, and 
their wives, who were bent ostensibly on 
a tour of investigation toward the Pacific 
coast. The ladies were assigned the 
President’s car, while the gentlemen were 
sequestered in a Pullman, ~ 

The culina y department was, fortu- 
nately for my point of view, located in 
our division. 

I established immediately a reciprocity 
between the cook and myself, and was 
permitted whenever I chose to watch 
from a sheltered nook the preparations of 
three meals per diem for the distinguished 
crowd. 

The kitchen was so small that even the 
proverbial cat could not be swung with- 
out landing on the coals of the miniature 
range. 

If the most renowned of housewives had 
attempted a meal within those restricted 
quarters on a moving caravansary, dashing 
along at the rate of 35 miles an hour, 
around curves and through tunnels, she 
would have been a fit subject for the 
lunatic asylum within 24 hours, or a hope- 
less wreck of body and bones amid the 
debris of dishpan and crockery, but this 
presiding genius concocted the most mar- 
vellous dishes with the utmost “sang- 
froid’’—the lurches and sudden round ups 
of the car but adding emphasis to his 
vigorous movements, 

He sent to our tables with unfailing 
regularity the whole gamut of meat, veg- 
etables, fruit and flour condiment done to 
a turn, and fit for the gods, and yet go 
when you would to this little kitchen 
bower, there he appeared in perpetual 
serenity, with unruffied brow, snowy cos 
tume, and an air of calm decision that 
would have done credit tou a United States 
circuit judge. Every trip on a Pullman 
dining-car since then has confirmed this 
delightful revelation that man is divinely 
ordained to cook and wash dishes. 
Furthermore, a recent visit to the 
kitchen of a great hotel, where, in spot- 
less cap and gown, stood a veritable briga- 
dier in charge of a huge range with a be- 
wildering array of ovens, pots and kettles, 
turning meats, whisking cakes, stirring 
mysterious compounds, giving orders 
meanwhile to a small regiment of assist- 
ants, with a precision and aplomb which 
none but the major-domo of a brass band 
could equal—put the finishing stroke to 
my Pullman observation. 

As a predestinated cook or dishwasher, 

within diminutive quarters or commanding 
the situation from the deck of an un- 
limited kitchen range, the masculine sex 
takes the ribbon! 
“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and the one who holds the des- 
tinies of the race in the hollow of his 
hand via cookstove is evidently the mas 
culine half. 

And in this we are getting back to tirst 
principles. Biblical research is now in 
order, since the heresy trials of Profs. 
Briggs and Smith, and the evolution of 
Lyman Abbott and Dr. Hillis make it cer- 
tain that false philosophy and teaching 
cannot stand the light of investigation. 

Scripture distinctly teaches that Adam 
was to do all of the sweating for the race. 
Eve had no part in that assignment what- 
soever. His perspiration was to furnish 
all the bread for the family, the divine 
decree limited that function to man alone; 
and, if the chapter in the Second Kings be 
correctly interpreted, the men of the past 
ages were adepts in washing dishes and 
turning platters, since the Lord likens his 
determination to punish that great city 
after the very thorough manner of man’s 
cleansing dishes. 

A careful review from Genesis to Reve- 
lation fails to discover a single instance 
wherein Eve is indicated as a bread win- 
ner, brow sweater, or dishwasher; on the 
contrary, the only rebuke administered to 
woman by the Divine Master was for too 
much serving of meat and pie by the 
frugal Martha; his praise being given to 
the wise Mary. who eschewed the kitchen 
range and chose the better part, that of 
wisdom and learning, which could not be 
taken away from her, as was careful 
Martha’s toil, in a few rapid gustatory 


gulps. 





Eve’s sole fanction is to be the beautiful 


mother of all mankind—she is that mys- 
terious laboratory wherein is fashioned 
and formed that wondrous creation, the 
human soul and body, which the ancients 
clearly apprehended should come forth 
into life a winged soul, ora distorted crea- 
tion, even as she was allied to the gods or 
given to the furies. Cookstoves, wash- 
tubs, and ironing-tables are not the genii 
to evolve harmonious development, 
healthy physiques, and strong nerves in 
either mother or child, and the education 
of the future will be to the study of that 
which brings a glorious race of men and 
women to crown life’s fitting mission. 

In the meantime let the gentlemen pos- 
sess their souls in peace; the evolution 
taking place will bring order finally out 
of this confusion, and when the solution 
is reached by the methods which are 
brought to bear on all great problems for 
the good of the whole and not for the 
simple delectation of the masculine palate, 
it will be seen how much of valuable time 
and breath have been wasted in the vain 
attempt to decide the distinctive spheres 
of man and woman. 

If a man can make a better dress than a 
woman, or his genius runs in the line of 
the cookstove, he willbe found at his post 
performing the duties with a thorough- 
ness and devotion which has ever punctu- 
ated lis entrance into the bread-winning 
line. If the culinary interregnum which 
is now threatened marks the failure of 
woman to fill the niche which has been 
assigned to her throughout all time— 
heretofore it is pretty clear evidence that 
she doesn’t belong there—and the civiliza- 
tion of the future will hasten to solve the 
problem which will not relegate music, 
that divine harmony—which is to touch 
the chords of the diapason for human 
progress—to the rear, or designate the 
cookstove as the coat of arms for the 
mothers of the race, or a washtub as the 
sign manual for lovely maiden’s entrance 
to the heart of man. 

We have sent shirtmaking to the empo- 
rium, our linen to the laundry, why not 
our cookstove to a central depot of sup- 
plies?—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

— =-—-- 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE, 


Some of the strongest papers presented 
at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 
New York last week were read by women. 
In the department of physics Mrs. E. M. 
Souvielle contributed a paper on ‘'The 
Nature of Sound.” In chemistry Harriett 
Winfield Gibson collaborated in an inves- 
tigation as to the nature of corn oils. In 
zodlogy Marguerite Hemstead discussed 
the development of the lungs in frogs. In 
botany Mrs, E. G. Britton read a paper on 
the structure of the stem of Polytrichadel- 
phus dendroides, and Miss M, C. Ferguson 
on the pollen tube and division of the 
generative cell in pines. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, who holds the Thor 
Fellowship at Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, and who has made a study of 
the Indian races, read a paper before the 
anthropological section. Her subject was 
“Giving Thanks: A Pawnee Ceremony.” 
This ceremony Miss Fletcher witnessed 
during her recent visit to the Pawnee 
tribe. She was told by the Pawnees that 
no white person had ever before been 
present at such ceremony. 

M.s. Zelia Nuttall discussed ‘‘Kollman’s 
Reconstruction of Cranial Type of Swiss 
Lake Dwellers” before the same section, 
and read a paper on the meaning of the 
ancient Mexican calendar stone. Mrs. 
Nuttall presented some of the results ob- 
tained in her recent investigations, a 
detailed account of which will soon appear 
in the Peabody Museum publications, 
Harvard University. She exhibited a se- 
ries of diagrams, illustrating the different 
modes used in different lands to figure the 
cosmical scheme, and compared the As 
syrian and Egyptian archaic modes with 
the Mexican calendar stone, which reveals 
the same features with the addition of 
elaborate details. The interesting prob- 
lem now before the archeologist is to 
determine when and how the system 
became universal. 

Concerning Mrs. Nuttall and her scien- 
tific work, the N. Y. Tribune says: 

Mrs. Nuttall, the archeologist, has at- 
tained a distinction in that science equal 
to that of Amelia Edwards, the Egyptolo- 
gist. She was born in San Francisco of 
Anglo-American descent on the paternal 
side, and of Spanish-American on the 
other. Her travels have covered Europe, 
Mexico, the West Indies, Canada, and the 
United States, and her extensive linguistic 
attainments include Nahuatl, the olden 
language of Mexico. 

At the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
Miss Nuttall was appointed a judge of 
awards of Mexican and Central American 
archeology, and in 1896 was intrusted 
with a scientific mission to Russia by the 
University of Pennsylvania, and formed a 
large archological and ethnological col- 
lection for its museum, 

The list of Mrs. Nuttall’s scientific affili- 
ations is interesting, as showing that in 
science, at least, men are glad to recog- 
nize valuable work, whether man’s or 
woman’s. She is fellow of the American 





Association for the Advancement of Sci- 





ence, member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, honorary member of the Arch- 
ological Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania, corresponding member of 
the Antiquarian and Numismatic Society, 
of Philadelphia, of the Societa Italiana 
d’Antropologia, of the Société de Geog- 
raphie de Genéve, of the Sociedad Scien- 
tifico Antonio Alzate, Mexico, and of the 
Société des Americanistes de Paris, In 
addition, she is honorary special assistant 
to the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, 
Mass., under whose auspices many of her 
works have been published in the ‘‘Pea- 
body Museum Papers.”’ 
F. M. A. 





THE OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 

The Old South Lecture Course this 
summer, has for its subject, ‘‘The United 
States in the Nineteenth Century.”’ On 
Wednesday afternoon, July 18, the course 
will begin. The complete programme is 
as follows: “Thomas Jefferson, the First 
Nineteenth Century President,’’ by John 
Fiske; ‘*The Opening of the Great West,” 
by Rev. William E. Barton; ‘‘Webster and 
Calhoun; or, The Nation and the States,”’ 
by Professor S. M. Macvane; ‘‘Abraham 
Lincoln and the Siruggle with Slavery,” 
by Rev. Charles G. Ames; “Steam and 
Electricity, From Fulton to Edison,” by 
Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin; ‘*The Progress 
of Education in the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Frank A. Hill; ‘*‘The American Poets,”’ 
by Mrs. May Alden Ward, and ‘‘America 
and the World,” by Hon. John L. Bates, 

These lectures were founded by Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, and are maintained by 
her endowment, Any person under twenty 
years of age will receive a ticket for the 
course upon addressing the directors of 
the Old South Work, Old South Meeting- 
house, and enclosing stamp. A limited 
number of tickets are sold to adults, and 
free tickets are furnished to all teachers. 

The Old South prizes of $40 and $25 
are offered, as usual, to graduates of the 
various Boston high schools, The subjects 
announced this year are: ‘*The Monroe 
Doctrine: Its History and Purpose,” and 
‘‘Longfellow’s Poetry of America; His 
Use of American Subjects, and His Ser- 
vices for American History.’ Circulars 
with full particulars can be procured at 
the Old South Meeting-house. 
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GROWTH OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION, 








The attitude of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at Milwaukee, toward 
colored women’s clubs, has aroused much 
adverse comment, and from various quar- 
ters come questions: ‘‘Of what use is the 
General Federation?” ‘‘What good has 
it accomplished?”’ 

These queries are answered in the fol- 
lowing communication from Mrs, Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, of Plainfield, N. J., to 
the New York Tribune: 


Eight years ago, when the first biennial 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs convened at Chicago, certain of 
the elder clubwomen—namely, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, and Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney— 
said to one another in the hearing of the 
writer: ‘*‘The enthusiasm shown at this 
meeting is very delightful. But what 
will be the future of the Federation? 
What work will it do?’’ Each of these 
women is well known as a philanthropist, 
and to them, as well as to the rest of us, 
it is a very gratifying thing that the trend 
of the General Federation, as well as of 
the individual clubs, has been toward 
works of public service. In 1892 most of 
the women’s clubs occupied themselves 
mainly with the self-culture of the mem- 
bers, as, indeed, the constitution of the 
G, F. W. C. plainly showed, since it de- 
manded that clubs applying for admis- 
sion should not be “primarily philan- 
thropic or technical’ in purpose, Since 
that time there has been a great change; 
we now have numerous associations for 
town and village improvement, and patri- 
otic societies as members, and many clubs 
have departments devoted to civic or 
other philanthropic works. In a word, 
the women’s clubs of our broad land have 
ceased to advocate self-improvement only, 
and are doing what in them lies to fur- 
ther the reforms of the day and hour that 
pertain to education, good municipal 
housekeeping, and the like. 

The founding of public libraries, the 
establishment and circulation of travel- 
ling libraries, the creation and support of 
kindergartens, vacation schools, and play- 
grounds for poor children; the establish- 
ment of a State Board of Education (the 
work of the Delaware State Federation), 
the successful candidacy of women for 
school trustees (as in Rutherford, N. J.) 
—all these and many more good things 
are being done by our women’s clubs. 
The reports at Milwaukee telling of all 
these good things—will they not stimu- 
late other women to go and do likewise, 
if not better? 

Those of us who have attended the 
numerous biennial conventions of the 
General Federation feel that there has 
been great growth, improvement, and de- 
velopment. Among other things the G. 
F. W. C. is directly responsible for the 
growth and encouragement of the club 
movement, 

If we are tosum up the good done by 
the biennial at Milwaukee, we must not 
forget the pleasure and advantage derived 
from hearing the many delightful speak- 
ers at the evening sessions. We also got 
some good hints from the women editors, 
who found clubwomen rather exacting in 
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their demands on their press writers: 
but, alas! we did not cross the Rubicon 
of the color line! But that will come in 


time. Miss Ridgeley, of Baltimore, who 
is giving her life to good works, hag 
solved the color problem in a way to be 
recommended to our Southern sisters, 
In the United Daughters of Maryland, a 
society which she established, there are 
three chapters—one composed of colored 
women, one of poor whites, and one of 
society women. Each chapter has a right 
to use the seal of the association, and all 
vote on an equality, while the three divi- 
sions sit, like so many different States 
in the same assembly. While this plan is 
not democratic enough for our General 
Federation, it is to be recommended to 
those Southern States which have not yet 
outgrown aristocratic distinctions, and 
which are hampered, we must remember, 
by the presence of a great number of un- 
educated people, black and white. 

The congregation of mankind and of 
womankind, having a common purpose, 
into large bodies, is a race instinct, a hu- 
man instinct, and when the object is a 
good one, the result has been good, as 
history bears ample witness, from the 
time of the Crusaders to the present day, 
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SUMMER IN WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JuLy 2, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Here it is June in Washington; the 
leaves are greenly green; the ginkgo trees 
as if to the soil born. That exotic from 
China has taken deep root in Washington, 
as in no other city in the United States, 
I wouder why? I wish some botanist 
would attempt a learned explanation, Is 
it some peculiar quality of the soil here 
that is found nowhere else in America, to 
produce such thrifty trees as are seen in 
many of the Washington ‘streets, but 
notably on the west side of Lafayette 
Square, that mass of greenery immediately 
in front of the Executive Mansion? Within 
that square some one hundred varieties 
of trees are to be found, with manifold 
coloring, from dark copper beech to the 
tenderest of peagreen shades; but none 
equals in fineness of shape and flourishing 
aspect the ginkgo tree. There is a Chinese 
myth about that tree, which is worth 
writing up; but, alas! there is no encyclo- 
pedia at hand, and the afternoon sun is 
beating down upon the asphalt with too 
fierce a heat for me to go to the Public 
Library to enlighten your ignorance and 
my own. 

Since seeing this tree put forth its 
foliage in such luxuriance in the city, it 
has occurred to me that it might become 
the national tree, or typical perhaps of 
the city rather than with wider signifi- 
cance. Our American cities do not par- 
take of the sentiment seen in foreign 
countries, where the coat of arms of a 
city, its symbol, is preserved on munici. 
pal buildings, which enhanced the historic 
charm, 

There are phases of life among women 
in Washington incident to their large 
employment by the government without 
loss of social standing that is unique and 
interesting. In other places, it is some- 
what unusual for a woman to live alone, 
and spend the hours outside of work, per- 
haps in study or in attendance of lectures 
through the winter months, with no 
thought given to the other sex save as 
teacher or chief. Here it is a distinct 
mode of life. Women will have their own 
houses, bought by careful savings from 
their monthly earnings, and in these 
houses one woman will cultivate her 
flowers, do her own cooking, and at the 
same time carry on the business of a re- 
sponsible government clerk, supplemented 
by much extra work of diverse natures. 
And how will the evenings be spent? 
Either in study or some equally attractive 
work. Now that is not so largely the 
Boston method. There the club life claims 
every moment of the busy woman’s life 
that she can spare from office or home. 

I know of one woman who leads this 
full life, and she is the most cheerful of 
my acquaintance. I look at her in wonder, 
and am lost in thought. How can she do 
it? But those pots of flowers give proof 
of daily care, and her own well stored and 
practical mind radiates the healthfulness 
of the life. It may seem a bit too bad 
that not a cat or a dog shares the frugal 
carefully prepared repast, and that so 
many rooms are left empty for no one’s 
enjoyment through the greater part of the 
day, but when self-respecting woman 
chooses to improve each shining moment 
along such lines of innocent occupation 
and gratification of individual taste, who 
can say a word? 

Then with the male clerk there is a 
gentleness and interest in the affairs of 
house and home, not always found in the 
absorbed merchant and money maker, 
who rushes from the hurried meal to the 
counting-room, not to return until night 
finds him too tired to do more than enter 
his abiding place and sink into slumber 
from sheer loss of nervous energy. Here, 
if his boarding place is near the Bureau 
or his department, he comes over to lunch 
and takes time to eat a hearty, well-pre- 
pared meal instead of the carried lunches, 
indulged in by many. The luncheon is an 
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added item in the monthly expenses, if 
your landlady does not make special rates 
for the two meals, allowing a leeway for the 
noon meal, which is essential to the work- 
man’s good health. 

We hear much of the Bareau of Labor, 
of the Departments of State, of the Treas- 
ury, the Library, the Post-office, and the 
Department of the Interior, but little of 
the Bureau of Education, though perhaps 
in my own city of Atlanta it is the best 
known of all the departments, by means 
of the able reports on education and 
public libraries, which are so liberally 
sent to any that ask for them. 

It will be a surprise to those who are 
familiar with the magnificent pile devoted 
to the Department of Education, in Lon- 
don, to know that the National American 
Building is a very insignificant building, 
of gray brick, of plain exterior, without 
the first semblance of decoration or orna- 
mental work. You wonder that the 
Americans, who lay such stress on edu- 
cation, have the National Bureau so poorly 
housed, A deeper thought makes evident 
that it may be wisdom to concentrate 
upon the work of the department, 
rather than expend money in orna- 
mental buildings. The time is yet to 
come to rear a structure commensurate 
with the dignity of the accomplishment 
of this Bureau, presided over by Dr. W. 
T. Harris, whose labors of many years 
have only served to increase the perennial 
youthfulness of his spirit. With the early 
training of the farmer to give the back- 
ground of elemental thought from much 
communion with Nature, Dr. Harris 
stands out as the last of that circle exem- 
plified by Hawthorne, Emerson, and Bron 
son Alcott. 


It was an opportunity once in my life to | 


visit that School of Philosophy, held in 
the old-fashioned hall at Concord not far 
from the Harris place, which had been 
previously occupied by both Hawthorne 
and Bronson Alcott, whose thoughts 
soared heavenward, much to the disad- 
vantage of practical every-day duties, 
That warm July day, Mr. Alcott was on 
the platform, where also sat Louise Alcott, 
his daughter, whose writings in the ‘‘Lit- 
tle Women” and ‘Little Men” series have 
made her beloved of the youth of America 
and England. She greatly disliked being 
made a lion of, so we gave up the pleasure 
of visiting her, having heard that not un 
frequently she went out by the back door 
when the visitor entered by the front. 
But we had the privilege of entering the 
old Alcott home, then belonging to Dr. 
Harris, and saw ‘‘Jo’s’’ room, where she 
took refuge from the family with the mob 
cap on her bead, when genius burned be- 
yond endurance. Also by hospitable Mrs. 
Harris, the sketches on the panels of 
Amy’s door were pointed out, when her 
facile pencil attempted sketches of people 
with classic profiles, in scorn of her own 
celestially tipped nose, which once had a 
clothes pin brought into requisition to 
bring it down to more correct lines of 
beauty. I well remember some fifteen 
years ago, how the personality of Dr. and 
Mrs. Harris pervaded that spot. Classic 
Concord, with its scorn of material riches, 
and its delight in the riches of the mind! 
Truly, the Bureau of Education in Wash- 
ington, in its simple Quaker gray, with 
meagre accommodations and force of forty 
workers, engaged in the great work of 
public education, with the spirit of dis- 
tant Concord transported by its genial and 
scholarly head, is much of an object-lesson 
to the more stately piles of government 
wealth. But asa lover of the magnificent 
and the appropriate, I hope yet to see a 
worthier structure for the inmates of this 
Bureau. ADELAIDE WILSON, 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

To check the ‘‘indraft’’ of the English 
rural population toward the cities, it is 
proposed to extend stone pavements and 
electric lights to all the villages and ham- 
lets, thus increasing comfort at the sacri- 
fice of picturesqueness, 

Dr. Chikadzumi, one of the Buddhist 
missionaries journeying in America, re 
cently said: 

The so-called Christian religion, the 
real religion of the Nazarene, is not prac- 
tised in the Christian countries to-day. 
We Asiatics probably realize this more 
than do the Christians themselves, The 
theory probably exists, but the practice is 
not continued. As we understand it, not 
a tenet of the Nazarene is made a law of 
daily life. 

According to a New York paper, at 
least 25,000 people in this country were 
fully capable of writing ‘Janice Mere- 
dith.”’ This speaks well for the intellec- 
tual development of the land. Some other 
qualities are spoken for, however, by the 
fact that only one of this 25,000 did write 
“Janice,” the rest being contented with a 
chance to buy and read the work.—Home 
Journal. 

A provision in the will of the late Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild, who left over five 
million dollars of public bequests, deserves 
admiring attention. He left a sum of 








$8,000 a year to be divided among 40 poor 
working girls, and the interest of $100,000 
to be applied to aiding needy teachers of 
religion, in both cases no distinction to 
be made on account of religion, and he 
expressed the “‘hope that this example of 
tolerance and religious liberty will be imi- 
tated by my family.”” The Jewish race 
has been taught the lesson of tolerance 
by what it has suffered.—N. Y. Inde 
pendent. 

The Brooklyn Eagle thinks tbat ‘‘the 
victory of the British will be good for the 
world. In the Orange River colony and 
in the Transvaal independence will be 
less, but liberty, equality, opportunity, 
and bumanity will be more. A viciously 
corrupt, fanatical, superstitious, and me 
diwval oligarchy will disappear, and local 
government with free manhood suffrage, 
just laws, and open rights of petition, dis- 
cussion, printing, and schooling, will take 
its place. A government founded upon 
an essentially pagan and brutal filtration 
of the Old Testament through minds of 
ignorance and cruelty will cease, and a 
government as liberal, peaceful, and equit- 
able as that of Canada and Australia or 
New Zealand, will follow. With more 
claim of rights than of right, and with a 
steady devotion to interest, Great Britain, 
consciously or unconsciously, was the 
agent, as she was the expression, of civili- 
zation, in this war.” 


It is reported in Chicago that the trade 
unions are willing to abandon the “sym- 
pathetic strike’’ as a part of their perma- 
nent armory, and that thereupon both 
sides will accept arbitration of their dif- 
ferences. The sympathetic strike, which 
is always accompanied by a boycott, is the 
most unjust, exasperating, and ruinous of 
all the instrumentalities evoked by strikes 
and lockouts; It seeks to compel all men 
and women to take sides in any petty 
quarrel that may arise between an em- 
ployer and his employees, or between two 
groups of employees, and to turn a peace- 
ful society into a warring mass, It is 
based on a perversion of the innocent tru- 
ism that ‘‘the injury of one is the concern 
of all.””, Undoubtedly it is. That is the 
reason why laws are made, The whole 
theory of the law is that the injury of the 
poor, the weak, the feeble, is of so great 
public concern that all are bound to unite 
in righting the wrong without expense to 
the injured. Hence we have courts, sher- 
iffs, juries, prisons, and such indirect aids 
and auxiliaries as charitable societies and 
a newspaper press. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BEST OF IT. 


BY ZOETH HOWLAND, 


The grand procession marched all a-row 
Through the town in brave array, 

But somebody else enjoyed the show 
A thousand times more than they. 


On his gallant steed rode the captain bold, 
A splendid sight to see, 

But somebody else, if the truth were told, 
Had a prouder Fourth than he. 


And the band, too, all the afternoon 
Discoursed its music sweet, 

But somebody’s feet played a merrier tune 
As they followed it down the street. 


And the brightest thing that glorious day 
Was a dear little freckled face 

That peeped from under the curls astray 
And the torn hat’s jaunty grace. 


For when we measure delight and joy, 
This rule is the surest one! 
That the very tiniest little boy 
Holds the largest share of fun. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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MARGARET'S RIDE. 

As usual, the morning mail was put at 
Mr. Townsend’s place at the breakfast 
table, and as usualit remained untouched 
till the meal was over. Then a distribu- 
tion was made, and, among others, a vio- 
let-colored envelope, with a fine crest on 
the back, was handed to Mrs, Townsend. 

“This must be a letter from mother,” 
she said. She skimmed it hastily, then 
she shoved back her chair with a joyous 
exclamation. 

“Listen to this, Edward!’’ she cried. 
“And, you, too, Margaret!’ Margaret 
was their ten-year-old daughter. 

‘‘My mother has invited us three to 
visit herin New York during the Dewey 
celebration. You know her house is on 
Fifth Avenue. and, of course, we should 
have a fine view of the parade. Oh, can’t 
we accept?” turning to her husband. 

Mr. Townsend thought a minute, “I 
suppose there never will be such a grand 
sight again, so I guess we’ll have to take 
it in.” 

Mrs. MacDonald received her grand- 
daughter and her parents with open arms. 
The next morning, Friday, they were 
driven over the entire line of march in 
Mrs. MacDonald’s carriage, from Grant’s 
tomb to Washington Arch, and after 
luncheon they went over to Riverside 
Drive and witnessed the naval parade. 

Next day was the land parade. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able tv cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrb. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon tbe blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work, The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer one Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails tocure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








‘Never mind sending the carriage back 
for us,’ said Mrs. Townsend to Mrs. Mac- 
Donald as she was starting off. ‘‘We will 
walk home,”’ 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Margaret had remained in the carriage 
with her grandmother, but as her parents 
turned to go she suddenly decided that 
she would like to go with them instead of 
remaining in the carriage, 

“Oh, grandma,” she said, opening the 
carriage door, ‘I think I’d rather go with 
papa and mamma, and walk back with 
them,”’ 

“All right, my dear,” the kind old lady 
replied, and she ordered the coachman to 
wait a moment, 

Mr. and Mrs. Townsend were just dis- 
appearing through the dense crowd that 
lined the curb as Margaret stepped into 
the street. 

‘Papa! Wait a moment!” she cried, but, 
of course, in all the noise and confusion 
they did not hear her. Then a pack of 
rollicking boys got in her way, and when 
finally she reached the curb, and had made 
her way through the mass on the edge of 
the sidewalk, her parents were nowhere 
to be seen, 

By this time her grandmother, thinking 
her safe with her parents, had driven off. 

Poor Margaret did not know in which 
house her mother was going to visit, so 
she anxiously scanned the stoops, to see 
if she might not spy them as they were 
entering. The stoops, where they were 
not boarded over altogether, were so 
packed with people that it would have 
been impossible to distinguish anybody in 
the solid mass of humanity. 

Margaret began to be frightened. She 
knew her grandmother lived somewhere 
farther down town, but the exact block 
she could not remember. Evidently there 
was but one thing for her to do, and that 
was what she did. She commenced to 
edge her way in the directionin which she 
knew her grandmother’s house to be, 

“When I get to the house I shall prob- 
ably know it,’’ she thought to herself, 
‘*Let me see; it is on the left-hand side. 
It’s a brown stone house, and it has a flag 
in every single window. I ought to know 
it by that. Besides, it’s just beyond that 
great big new hotel.” 

Comforting herself with these thoughts, 
she tried to quicken her pace, but she 
s00n found, to her dismay, that, instead of 
making quicker progress, she was finding 
it harder and harder to creep along. It 
seemed as though everybody were going 
in the other direction, and had conspired 
to keep her from getting home. 

“If I don’t hurry up,’ thought poor 
little Margaret, ‘‘I’ll never get there before 
the parade comes along, and how worried 
papa and mamma will be!’’ After awhile 
(it seemed an age to the impatient child) 
she found herself near the curb, 

“*P’ raps if I get on the other side of the 
street I'll find it easier to get along, and 
any way I am on the wrong side now.” 

She managed to squirm through the 
crowd and started to cross the street. 
Suddenly an arm was laid heavily on her 
shoulder, and frightened Margaret looked 
into the stern face of a policeman. “You 
must get back tothe curb!” he eaid firmly, 
but not unkindly. 

“But I must go,” cried Margaret. 

**But I say you can’t,” said the man with 
the blue uniform, as he shoved her none 
too gently back to the curb. 

Just then there was a great craning of 
necks, and the sounds of music in the dis 
tance. ‘‘They’re coming!’’ was the cry 
that arose on all sides, and sure enough a 
little later the head of the procession 
swung around the corner of Fifty-ninth 
Street. As it didso the music burst forth 
from Sousa’s band, and wild cheers went 
up from the crowd. 

As for poor Margaret, she could not 
budge. She could neither fly across the 
street, nor force her way through those 
back of her; and there she stood on the 
very edge of the crowd, with nothing be- 
tween her and the dancing heels of the 
horses of the mounted police. 

For an instant Margaret forgot her 
troubles, and cheered shrilly with the 
others as Admiral Dewey rode past in a 
carriage drawn by four beautiful horses. 





But it was only for a moment, and then 
as she thought of the anxiety of her par- 
ents and her own helplessness in this, the 
greatest crowd that had ever gathered to- 
gether in an American city, she moaned 
piteously to herself, while the tears came 
in her eyes and rolled unchecked down 
her cheeks. All were too intent on the 
pageant before them to think of a fellow 
spectator. 

But ah! somebody noticed —a kindly 
Somebody resplendent in gold lace, and 
wearing the cocked hat of an officer of the 
navy. 

He was riding by in one of the carriages 
with his aid, when his eye happened to 
light on the tear-stained face of the little 
girl. Just then his carriage came to a 
stop, caused by a slight block in the pro- 
cession. 

Margaret looked up and caught his eye. 
The look of piteous appeal on her face 
touched him, and acting on an impulse, 
he beckoned her to him. 

“What's the matter, little girl?” he 
asked, kindly. 

In a few broken words Margaret told 
him of her troubles, 

“Do you think you would know the 
house when you saw it?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” Margaret replied. ‘I’m 
sure I would.” 

Suddenly this gorgeous Somebody called 
a police officer to him. ‘Officer,’’ he said, 
“help this young lady into my carriage. 
She’s lost her way and I’m going to see 
her safely home.,”’ 

Before astonished Margaret knew what 
had happened she found herself seated by 
the side of this Somebody, who was bow- 
ing to the cheers of a crowd that had 
‘caught on’’ to the situation, and quickly 
was loud in its applause of the officer's 
gallantry. 

As long as she lives, Margaret will never 
forget that ride down Fifth Avenue. The 
people all along the line seemed to be 
touched by the picture of the bright eyed 
little girl riding beside the handsome 
officer, and they cheered him with a will. 

In a few minutes Margaret caught sight 
of her grandma’s house, and in the win- 
dows the familiar faces of her parents. 
‘*There’s the house!’’ cried Margaret with 
delight. ‘And there’s my papa and 
mamma!” 

Her companion looked in the direction 
she pointed and smiled. Then he ordered 
his carriage stopped for an instant. He 
himself opened the door, and, jumping 
out, helped Margaret to alight. In the 
meantime a policeman ran up. “Escort 
this young lady to that house,”’ he said. 
Margaret put her arms about her gallant 
rescuer’s neck and kissed him. 

‘Thank you, thank you!” she cried. 

The kindly Somebody stepped back into 
his carriage, and the block of a half min- 
ute was over, 

The Townsends, of course, had wit- 
nessed this little scene from the window, 
and their delight and wonder were un- 
bounded as they welcomed Margaret back. 

Only a little bit of the parade had as yet 
passed by, so Margaret saw it very nicely 
after all; but after her ride in the carriage, 
the rest of the show was almost tame. 

Margaret’s only regret is that she for- 
got to ask her gallant Somebody’s name, 

From his gallant conduct she is sure he 
must be an admiral at the very least, and 
she even goes so far as to declare that 
Dewey could be no nicer,—N. Y. Herald. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A three-year-old girl asked if she would 
have a lamb on her grave, as she bad seen 
one in the cemetery. Her mother said 
she would not promise it, as her daughter 
might be grown up when she died, and it 
would not then be appropriate. There- 
upon a five-year-old sister said: ‘*Well, 
mamma, you might let her have a sheep.’’ 

“My boy Jimmie, aged nine, is a corker 
in psychology—and it’s only his second 
term at it, too.”’ 

‘Indeed!’ 

“Yes. The other day he said he was 
certain that the higher moral influence 
had nothing to do with my being a good 
citizen.” 

**Then bow did he account for it?” 

‘*He said I was afraid of the police.’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





One of Mr. Lincoln’s favorite anecdotes 
was of an old farmer’s wife, who, during 
the Civil War, was busy knitting socks for 
the men in the field. 

‘But, mother,’”’ cried some one, ‘the 
foot of your sock is twenty inches long! 
No man could ever wear that!”’ 

The old woman smiled serenely. ‘It 
isn’t fora man,” she said. ‘It’s for one 
of the soldiers fighting for his country!” 








“TAKE HEED WILL SURELY SPEED.” 

Be sure to heed the first symptoms of 
indigestion, nervousness, and impure 
blood, and thus avoid chronic dyspepsia, 
nervous prostration, and all the evils pro- 
duced by bad blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is your safeguard. It quickly sets the 
stomach right, strengthens and quiets the 
nerves, purifies, enriches, and vitalizes the 
blood, and keeps up the health tone. 


ALL liver ills are cured by Hood’s Pills. 
25c. 





EDUCATIONAL, 








Kou Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessonsa 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: ~— 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading. Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREEY. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England, 


The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinica) facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instrnctors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept, 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New Engiand whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the [lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thorouglily equipped building, cornea: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1000. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from to A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman’s Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Climbs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


SHORTHAN 











BY MAIL, Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning,N.Y 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 7, 1900. 











Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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OFFICIAL RETUKNS FROM OREGON. 


— 





The following are the official returns 
from 27 counties, leaving six still to be 
heard from. The woman suffrage amend- 
ment is 1,498 votes ahead to date outside 
of Multnomah Co. (City of Portland), with 
six counties still to hear from. The large 
adverse vote of Multnomah, Portland, will 
probably turn the scale against us. 





County. Yes. No. Loss. Gain. 
Tillamook 454 259 195 
Yam Hill 1,109 1,110 a 
Sherman 304 231 163 
Clatsop 320 622 302 ; 
Morrow 371 302 69 
Columbia 393 275 118 
Josephine 522 388 14 
Benton 637 550 87 
Coos 7386 526 260 
Lincoln 308 216 92 
Linn 1,668 1,741 73 
Wasco 701 TA 23 
Gillian 314 210 104 
Lake 174 174 
Marion 1,774 1,911 137 — 
Baker 983 617 366 
Crook 346 257 su 
Umatilla 1,068 1,165 OT 
Douglas 1,243 1,174 69 
Lane 1,393 1,271 122 
Klamath 189 170 19 
Multnomah 4,017 7,440 3,423 
Grant 455 270 185 
Jackson 1,038 1,069 31 
Wallowa 418 319 99 
Malheur 367 198 169 
Wheeler 299 121 178 
Clackamas 
Harney 
Curry 
Polk 
Union 
Washington 

21,741 23,3510 4,087 2,518 


No majority 1,569. 


OREGON ALMOST CARRIED. 





The following letter received June 22, 
from Mrs. A. S. Duniway, showed ground 
to hope that Oregon might have voted for 
the Equal Suffrage Amendment. 

204 CLAY ST., PORTLAND, OR., | 
June 17, 1900. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Dr. Annice F. Jeffries, the faithful 
watcher on the walls of our political Zion 
(Salem) who lives at the capital, came 
here yesterday, bringing the following tid- 
ings. The official returns are in from 19 
counties, The vote, so far as heard from, 
is here given and verified: “Yes” 12,323; 
“no’’ 11,278, giving us a majority of 1,045; 
only 6 of the 19 coanties voting ‘no.’ 
There are 14 counties yet to hear from 
instead of 4 as last week reported, only 
8 of which are thought to be opposed. 
This shows the utter unreliability of the 
Associated Press, which proclaims us 
beaten by a vote of 75 per cent. 

Of the 6 counties voting ‘‘no,’”’ one, 
Lake County, was a tie; one, Yambill, 


went “no” by one vote; and one, 
Umatilla, by only 3 votes. So you 
can see how close it is. Our big op- 


position is supposed to have come 
from one county. In Multnomah (Port- 
land), the goo-goos and slums voted asa 
unit with the Oregonian. But there are so 
many patriots here that we look for a bet- 
ter showing, when we get the official vote, 
than has gone out from certain pulpits 
and from the Associated Press, and from 
all the gambling hells and dives. To the 
credit of the clergy as a class, be it 
spoken, that a majority of the pastors of 
the State, all indeed who are capable of 
filling the pews of their churches, favored 
the amendment, while the more decent of 
the liquor dealers, were manly enough, 
as I am informed Ly a number of the elec- 
tion judges, to vote for us straight. ‘'The 
world do move.”’ 
Hopefully yours, 
ABIGAIL Scort DUNIWAY. 

Later advices from 27 counties printed 
above, seem to indicate that equal suf- 
frage in Oregon is postponed by a small 
majority. We give election returns from 
all but six counties, showing yeas 21,741, 
nays 23,310, adverse majority 1,569, in a 
total reported vote of 45,051. 

LATER, 
PORTLAND, JUNE 24, 1900. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The enclosed gives the returns as far a 





received to date. We shall probably be 
beaten by a few hundred votes, 

I am to speak at our Chautauqua, July 
18, on the United States of the World. 
The 16th is to be Woman’s Day, with a 
fine programme under my management. 
Will write again as soon as the returns 
are allin. Axsriaart Scott DuUNIWAY. 


“THIRD TIME LUCK CHANGES.” 





We publish this week the official major- 
ities for and against woman suffrage in 
the counties of Oregon, so far as they have 
been received. They afford food for re- 
flection and ground of encouragement. 
Above all, they show us wherein lie our 
strength and our weakness, and how we 
can hereafter change defeat into victory. 

Our appeal must be made, first of all, to 
the farmers, next to the miners, mechan- 
ics, and intelligent working men, last and 
least of all, to our city populations. It is 
from the country and smaller villages that 
our majorities will be secured. In this 
fact lies our assurance of final success. 
General Jackson consoled himself, in his 
early defeat, with the quiet remark: ‘*The 
Whigs have the cities, but my majorities 
begin with the first crossroads out of 
town.”’ So we have lost Oregon by the 
adverse vote of the city of Portland, as, 
two years ago, we lost California by the 
adverse vote of San Francisco and Oakland, 

In five Western States woman suffrage 
has been twice defeated. These are Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington. In every case the second 
record has shown a vast increase of votes 
in our favor. We have come nearest to 
success in South Dakota and Oregon, 
where we have avoided sensational meth- 
ods. In Oregon a change of less than 
800 votes, would have carried the Amend- 
ment. Whenever any State submits .an 
amendment hereafter, let us try the 
quieter plan. Enlist, first of all, the 
newspapers; next, the endorsement of 
every Organized society and public body, 
religious, educational, industrial, literary, 
charitable, or commercial; next, address 
the individual voters in their homes. Let 
us do nothing to create antagonism or 
arouse prejudice, But, above all, let us 
go into every family with our literature, 
and secure a candid consideration of our 
cause upon its merits. If we adopt the 
excellent methods of Mrs. Duniway, with 
improvements suggested by experience, 
success can be attained in every one of 
the five States which have twice failed to 
ratify. Let us take as our watchword the 
good old maxim, “Third time luck 
changes.”’ H. B. B. 


AFTER PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, WHAT? 





While the interest and excitement of 
the Presidential election are still fresh in 
the minds of politicians and people, it is 
greatly to be desired that in every State 
where the Legislature holds a session, it 
should be asked to test the question 
whether or not the majority of its women 
do or do not want to vote. 

The only way in which this can be done 
is by enacting a law enabling women to 
register and vote, on the same terms as 
men, in the Presidential election of 1904. 
If, as our opponents assert, a majority of 


women do not want to vote, they will | 


show the fact by remaining quietly at 
home. If, on the other hand, women do 
want to vote, just as men want to vote, 
whenever they see in the election some- 
thing that interests them, they will show 
the fact by voting very generally in this, 
our most interesting and conspicuous 
national election. 

Let the friends of suffrage in every 
State where its Legislature will be in 
session next fall and winter, go before it 
with a petition for a change in the elec- 
tion laws enabling women to vote for 
Presidential electors in 1904. This needs 
no constitutional amendment for its ac- 
complishment. The Federal Constitution, 
the supreme law of the land, expressly 
provides that ‘‘each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, the electors of President and 
Vice-President.’’ Take the women’s votes 
in separate boxes, count them separately, 
and abide by the result. Then the wom- 
en, by their action or non-action, will 
settle the question for themselves. 

H. B. B. 


THE CUBAN TEACHERS. 


The Cuban teachers are now here, 
nearly fifteen hundred bright men and 
women, mostly young, and all eager to 
learn. The first of them arrived in season 
to witness the celebration of the 125th 
anniversary of the taking command of the 
American Army by Washington under 
the famous Washington Elm in Cam- 
bridge. The last of them were landed at 
the Navy Yard on the evening of July 
4, in time to see the fireworks and to 
hear the windup of the day’s racket. The 
Cambridge hosts and instructors are en- 
thusiastic over the gracious Cubans, who, 





in turn, are equally enthusiastic over the | 
| dent, and Mrs. A. 


beneficent ‘‘Americanos.”’ 
On the afternoon of the Fourth, the 








Cuban Colony got up a celebration of 
its own, which showed a better under- 
standing and finer appreciation of the 
significance of the day than is usually 
manifested by native born ‘‘Young Amer- 
ica.’’ The Cubans gathered and marched 
in a body to the Washington Elm. A 
thousand or more formed in line, with the 
women in the position of honor at the 
head. The procession was led by a wo- 
man with a great American flag. Count- 
less Cuban flags fluttered, and there were 
Harvard’s crimson banners galore. A 
superb wreath of roses and laurel was 
borne aloft until the procession reached 
the elm, when it was laid carefully on the 
stone which stands before the old tree. 
There were no speeches, no formal cere- 
monies, but spontaneous cheers such as 
were never before heard in the land of 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans. Wild 
“vivas” in the Spanish tongue for Presi- 
dent Eliot, for Superintendent Frye, for 
the City of Cambridge, for ‘‘the American 
People,” and then three thunderous 
“vivas’’ for Washington, the immortal. 
The finest significance of this pictur- 
esque event, which in itself is destined to 
become historic, is that the sons and 
daughters of ‘‘Cuba’libre’’ bore an equal 
share. F. M. A. 
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THE NEW YORK CHAUTAUQUA. 





Next Saturday, July 14, will be ‘*‘Wo- 
man’s Day,’’ at the N. Y. Chautauqua 
Assembly. Addresses will be made by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss Susan B, 
Anthony, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. It is 
to be hoped that every suffragist within 
reach of Chautauqua will add to the con- 
gregation and enthusiasm on that day. 

Chautauqua is a good place at which to 
spend a day, or the summer. It will con- 
tinue through this month and August, 
and reduced railroad rates are given from 
all points. The variety and quality of 
valuable instruction and wholesome en- 
tertainment provided for young and old, 
through lectures, concerts, clubs, classes, 
etc., excels all other summer assemblies. 
A season at Chautauqua has long been re- 
Zarded as an invaluable opportunity for 
intellectual expansion, The Chautauqua 
programme and spirit broaden from year 
to year, and upon its platform the equality 
of men and women is frequently and ably 
advocated. 

Those who cannot visit Chautauqua will 
find an interesting record of its events, 
lectures and life, in the Assembly Herald. 
The period of publication was last year 
extended, and the current volume will in 
clude forty numbers, from July 7 to Au- 
gust 23. The paper will consist, as for- 
merly, of 8 pages, slightly enlarged, and 
the price for the volume, notwithstanding 
the ten added numbers, wili remain $1.00. 


F, M. A. 
—e es 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The July number of the Boston Club 
Woman is almost wholly devoted to the 
“Story of the Fifth Biennial. When the 
first number of the Club Woman, dated 
October, 1879, was in preparation, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe sent it greetings, in 
which she happily said: 

We wish that the success of the new 
venture may be rapid and complete. And 
if our friend, the editor, Win—slow, we 
have great faith that she will win by the 
prudence and perseverance which make 
‘fast at last.’’ 

The unanimous vote by which the Club 
Woman was made the official organ of the 
General Federation, on June 8, is a justi- 
fication of Mrs. Howe’s faith. 

A new society, which has several promi- 
nent women at its head, is ‘‘The Society 
for Improving the Speaking Voice.’ Its 
purpose is set forth in its name. It is de- 
signed to introduce its methods into 
schools, young people’s societies, and 
women’s clubs. The work of the society 
is done by means of lectures, class instruc- 
tion, and the personal efforts of members 
in establishing a standard of excellence. 
The payment of fifty cents annually con- 
stitutes membership in the society. Re- 
sponsible persons will be put in charge of 
branch societies outside of this city, 
‘but,’ the society says, “it must neces- 
sarily rest with the pupil to carry the 
simple theory taught into daily practice.” 
The society’s quarters are in the United 
Charities building, Boston. 

Mrs. R. S. Krom, who went to the bien- 
nial as delegate from the Rainy Day Club, 
in New York, protests against turning 
the strenuous drama of work for human- 
ity into the farce of a fashion show. She 
argues that women who displayed three 
or four gowns every day could not have 
devoted much time or thought to vital 
questions. She believes that ‘‘the federa- 
tion will be at a disadvantage until such 
matters are changed and less display is 


: shown,”’ 


The colored club women of Kansas 
have formed a State federation, with Mrs. 
W. H. Washington, of Topeka, as presi- 
C. Scott, of Leaven- 


| worth, for corresponding secretary. At 





their first meeting about three hundred 
club women were present, a remarkable 
showing for the first effort. 

The Denver Woman’s Club has just 
paid for fencing in a five-acre tract, which 
is to be used as a Pingree garden, and is 
furnishing everything necessary to con- 
duct a successful garden. Last year this 
work was carried on by the South Side 
Woman’s Club of Denver. 





“LET YOUR WOMEN KEEP SILENCE.” 


William N. Brewster, in The Western 
Christian Advocate, says: 

At the opening session of the Hinghua 
Mission Conference, China, Bishop Crans- 
ton had administered the Lord’s Supper, 
and was proceeding to organize the Con- 
ference; but an unexpected difficulty 
arose. Fifty or sixty Chinese women had 
come in to attend the Woman’s Confer- 
ence, The question arose among them 
whether they should remain or leave, and 
where they should go, and what they 
should do in case they left, or stayed, and 
other matters of moment tothem. Order 
was called several times in vain, and, 
while waiting for quiet, the missionary 
sitting beside the bishop remarked: 

“You see, Bishop, what Paul meant by, 
‘Let your women keep silence in the 
churches,’ We missionaries in heathen 
lands have no difficulty in interpreting 
that much disputed passage. We are 
always having trouble to get the women 
to keep silent in church,” 

“That,’’ said Bishop Cranston, “is an 
explanation that I never heard before; but 
it is certainly the correct one. Paul did 
not refer to testimony and prayer in 
public at all, but to the women talking 
among themselves, and thus disturbing 
the meeting.”’ 

What an amount of printer’s ink and 
heated and _ profitless discussion over 
Biblical interpretation might be saved by 
a little practical knowledge of Oriental 
conditions and heathen customs! Here is 
a passage that has been used to keep 
women silent in testimony and prayer by 
a large section of Christendom for cen- 
turies, and it has been flourished in the 
face of the progressive as absolutely pro- 
hibitive of giving woman a voice in any 
church legislative body. How foreign all 
this is to Paul’s thought when he wrote 
that simple instruction to the Corinthian 
church, as experience in evangelistic work 
in a heathen land makes very manifest, ° 

The women of the church at Corinth 
were mostly recent converts from heathen- 
ism. Women in heathen lands are not 
accustomed to meet in orderly public 
assemblies. ‘They are ignorant and illiter- 
ate. They are proportionately talkative. 
When they meet together they take the 
opportunity to get the newest gossip, and 
discuss each other’s headdress and orna- 
ments and clothes, It is so when they 
come to church. After nine years of 
travelling, almost constantly, organizing 
new churches, and seeking to strengthen 
old ones, in a heathen land, I can testify 
that I have seldom, if ever, conducted a 
service where Chinese women were in 
attendance in large numbers, unless they 
were students in a mission school, where 
it was not necessary to repeat Paul’s com- 
mand from two to twenty times, that the 
‘women keep silence in the church.” On 
the other hand, it is very seldom neces- 
sary to say this to the men, unless they 
be outside spectators. 

Doubtless the fact that the women in- 
variably sit in a part of the church by 
themselves, and that frequently in a 
corner or a wing more or less concealed 
from the rest of the congregation, tends 
to aggravate the difficulty of keeping them 
quiet. They are often where they see and 
hear little if they try, and the fact that 
they cannot be seen makes them feel at 
liberty to amuse themselves. This sepa- 
ration of the sexes in the congregation 
was no doubt universal in Paul’s day. 
Indeed, only fifty years ago, the seating of 
the people by families, instead of the 
sexes on opposite sides of the church, 
was a “burning question” in Methodism 
in the Middle West. Add to this the fact 
that the married women generally have 
from one to three small children to dis- 
tract their attention, and it is not strange 
that newly Christianized women in 
heathen lands need to be frequently re- 
minded that they should “keep silence in 
the churches.” 

In her lectures on ‘The Religious Disa- 
bilities of Women,’’ from 1848 to 1856, 
Lucy Stone always called attention to the 
fact that the Greek word, Lalleo, in Paul’s 
command, which has been translated 
‘*Keep silence,’’ has, as its primary mean- 
ing, ‘‘to gabble,”’ ‘‘to talk nonsense,” and 
even “‘to quack like a goose.’’ She de- 
scribed the relief she felt when, on study- 
ing this and other passages of Scripture, 
so often used to curtail the rights of 
women, in their original Greek or Hebrew 
text, she invariably found the meaning 
misinterpreted by the translators. Not, 
perhaps, intentionally, but influenced by 
the customary ideas as to ‘‘women’s 
sphere.’’ H. B. B. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION A SUCCESS. 

New Zealand is the only country in the 
world which has inaugurated a compul- 
sory arbitration law. The four or five 
years of subsequent industrial life have 
resulted as follows : 


1. Strikes and lockouts have been 
stopped. 2. Wages and terms have been 
fixed so that manufacturers can make 
their contracts ahead without fear of dis- 
turbance. 3. Workingmen, knowing that 
their income cannot be cut down nor they 
be locked out, can marry, buy land, build 
homes. 4. Disputes arise continually, 





—_ 


and new terms are fixed, but industry 
goes on without interruption. 5. No 
actory has been closed by the act. 6, 
The country is more prosperous than 
ever. 7. The awards of the arbitration 
court fix a standard of living which other 
courts accept in deciding cases affecting 
workingmen, 8. Awards made by com- 
pulsory arbitration are often renewed by 
a voluntary agreement when they expire, 
9. Trade-unions are given new rights, and 
are called upon to admit all competent 
workingmen in the trade. 10. Compul. 
sion in the background makes conciliation 
easier, 11. Compulsory publicity gives 
the public, the real arbitrator, all the 
facts of every dispute. 12. Salaried 
classes as well as wage-earners are claim- 
ing the benefits of arbitration, 13. Peace- 
able settlement with their men has been 
made possible for the majorities of the 
employers who wanted to arbitrate, but 
were prevented by minorities of their as- 
sociates. 14, Labor and capital are being 
organized into trade-unions and associa. 
tions instead of mobs and monopolists, 
15. Trade honesty is promoted by the 
exposure and prevention of frauds on 
the public. 16. Humane and law-abiding 
business men seek the protection of the 
law to save themselves from destruction 
by the competition of inhumane and law- 
breaking rivals. 17. The weak and the 
strong are equalized both among capital- 
ists and workingmen. 18, The victory is 
given as nearly as possible to the right, 
instead of to the strong, as in war. 19, 
The concentration of wealth and power 
are checked. 20. The distribution of 
wealth is determined along lines of 
reason, justice, and the greatest need, 
instead of along lines of the greatest greed, 
21. Democracy is strengthened by these 
equalizations, 22. It furnishes the pee- 
ple their only cheap, speedy, and untech- 
nical justice, 


VALUE OF SCIENCE TO WOMEN. 


It would seem as if this topic, dwelt 
upon in the early seventies, was worn 
threadbare, and might be laid on the 
shelf. Buta personal study of the trend 
of education among the young women of 
to-day, leads the writer to the conclusion 
that science is very much undervalued, 
and that, in consequence, women are not 
gaining the advantage of living in an age 
of progress, 

This lack is shown in many ways: In 
the disorganization of domestic manage- 
ment owing to ignorance of practical, 
economic laws, and to an unscientific 
clinging to methods of historic interest; 
in the kinds of business taken up; in the 
failure to seize upon all new inventions 
and discoveries which may make life 
easier or better. 

A leaflet recently fell into my hands, 
issued “for men at the top who-think, 
plan, and buy.” In it the emphasis is 
laid on the following statement: ‘The 
secrets of success in manufacturing are 
two, methods and machinery.” 

This has been ringing in my ears ever 
since I read it, and I have wished that all 
intelligent women might also heed the 
wise counsel, 

Methods in woman’s daily work. What 
are they? Who has formulated any? 
What wonder that maids have no “‘head”’ 
while the mistress has no system, It is 
even worse when there are rules of thamb 
which have been handed down from a 
past age with conditions long gone by. 

In the strenuous life of a modern com- 
munity, distractions crowd so closely upon 
every hand that unless a woman has a 
method in the use of her time, it is frit- 
tered away and nothing useful is accom- 
plished. One of the most disheartening 
things of the day is to see the waste of 
time and energy in the occupations of 
nine-tenths of American women. This is 
the more singular as in manufacturing 
operations the reverse is so commonly 
true. ° 

In searching for a cause it seems at 
once evident that women, as a whole, 
have not become embued with the scien- 
tific spirit of the age. They still cling to 
tradition. They defy natural law, instead 
of accepting its help in all they wish to 
do. It has been said by a wise observer 
that if women were left alone on the 
earth they would soon be crushed out by 
the laws of the universe which they do 
not understand. Why do they not know 
the meaning of these laws? Surely they 
will not acknowledge that such under- 
standing is too difficult. It can only be 
because they are wilfully blind. 

To take one of the most frequent ex- 
hibitions of this contempt for law—a wo- 
man’s behavior in a crowded street-car. 
Fully three-quarters of the sex do not 
know how to stand erect in a swaying car, 
and are not able to keep their balance 
when thecar starts. Yet it isa mere matter 
of simple laws in relation to bodies in mo- 
tion and at rest, laws which every school 
girl should know, and which every school 
boy does know practically, if not theo- 
retically. It makes me even more 
ashamed of my sex to see a woman 
thrown about like a useless rubber ball 
than to see her alight from a car the 
wrong way, as slis often persists in doing. 

The first need in woman’s educaiion 
to-day is a grounding in respect for inex- 
orable law, not only in physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics, but in physiology and 
in sanitary science, and, not least, in 
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social and economic science. Too often 
women have shaken themselves free from 
the support of surroundings to find that 
they were ignorant of the rules of the 
road, and when one has come to grief, she 
blames conditions instead of realizing her 
own stupidity. 

The remedy for this state of things is a 
study of those scientific principles which 
are the foundation of daily life. The laws 
of mechanics, the applications of force, 
not only to the moving of things, but to 
the saving of human energy. In short, 
to method she must add machinery, both 
literally and figuratively, if she is not to 
be eliminated from the world’s progress. 

The complaints of most housekeepers 
would cease if they really understood how 
to take advantage of the applications of 
science, to reduce the brute force, which 
they now deem it essential to employ, 
apparently for the sole purpose of keeping 
green the memory of their grandmothers, 
With electricity, chemistry, and bacteri- 
ology only waiting to serve them, they 
plod laboriously on foot, at the mercy of 
the unscrupulous and the still more ignor- 
ant than themselves. 

A little cloud has arisen on the horizon. 
A solicitous care for the health of their 
children is educating a few mothers in 
food values and house sanitation, and a 
few young women are studying eco- 
nomics. 

The secret of success in housekeeping, 
as well as in manufacturing, lies in the 
right use of methods and machinery. 
This use will teach respect for law, and 
will emphasize the need of conservation 
of human energy by a wise use of muscu. 
lar and mental power, and will show how 
to make a selection of substitutes for hu- 
man tools from the multitude of inven- 
tions at hand. 

Women have been held to be the con- 
servators of doctrine; let them be the 
conservators of wisdom in the struggle 
for existence now going on. To this end, 
the schools, from the lowest to the high- 
est, must codperate. Mothers must cease 
from objecting to the daughters learning 
physiology or chemistry because it is un- 
ladylike, or to mathematics and physics 
because it is useless. Girls must wake up 
to the responsibility which rests upon 
them to make their share of the world’s 
work an economic success, 

“When you see a man sweeping the 
sidewalk against the wind, you under- 
stand why he is in no higher occupation.” 
Many of the women who to day feel ag- 
grieved that their services are not in de. 
mand in various lines which seem to them 
as simple as sweeping, do not see that 
they always work against the wind. 

It is not a profound knowledge of any 
one or a dozen sciences which women 
need, so much as an attitude of mind 
which leads them to a suspension of judg- 
ment on new subjects, and to that interest 
in the present progress of science which 
causes them to call in the help of the ex- 
pert, which impels them to ask, ‘‘Can I 
do better than I am doing?” ‘Is there 
any device which I might use?” “Is my 
house right as to its sanitary arrange- 
ments?’ ‘Is my food the best possible?”’ 
‘*Have I chosen the right colors and the 
best materials for clothing?’ ‘‘Am I 
making the best use of my time?” 

ELLEN H. RICHARDS. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ENDOWED. 

R. 8. Brookings and 8S. 8S. Cupples, of 
St. Louis, have transferred property val- 
ued at $5,000,000 to Washington Univer- 
sity of that city. By this transfer the 
University comes into the possession of 
one of the largest private shipping sta- 
tions in the world, known as the Cupples 
station. Mr. Brookings, who has been 
receiving a salary of $25,000 a year as 
manager of the terminal association, has 
agreed to give up his salary and serve the 
University in the same capacity for noth- 
ing. Washington University is coéduca- 
tional. 








THE BOSTON FLOATING HOSPITAL. 





Boston, JuNE 29, 1900. 

The Boston Floating Hospital is able 
each year to care for an increasing number 
of permanent patients. Three wards, in- 
cluding fifty five beds, are now available. 
Its capacity is sufficient to care for all day 
patients that may be sent to it. 

Mothers of day patients are cautioned 
against bringing any food, as an ample 
noon meal will be provided for the moth- 
ers and modified milk for the children. 
Trips will be made down the harbor daily 
(weather permitting) except Sunday, from 
July 5 to September 1, inclusive. 

By courtesy of the authorities it will 
hereafter have the privileges of the City 
Wharf, at Eastern Avenue, foot of Fleet 
Street, (South Ferry). The boat will start 
at 9 A. M., and returning will land day 
patients at the same place at 4 P. M. 
Throughout the rest of the twenty-four 
hours, and on Sunday, it will be moored 
at the wharf of L. Pickert & Co., near the 
North Ferry, East Boston. Day patients 





will be received for the trips between 8 
and 9 A.M. Permanent patients will be 
received at any hour, when the boat is at 
either City Wharf or Pickert’s Wharf, East 
Boston. The age of patients is limited to 
six years. Demonstrations in sterilization 
of milk, preparation of food, and hygiene 
of children, will be continued. 

Joun R. ANDERSON, Manager, 

Rurus B. Tospey, Chairman. 
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THE NATIONAL AMERICAN MEMORIAL. 


The following Memorial was addressed 
by the general officers of the National 
American W.S. A. to the National Presi- 
dential Conventions of 1900: 


Gentlemen: You are respectfully re- 
quested by the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association to place the follow- 
ing plank in your platform: 

Resolved, That we favor the submission by 
Congress, to the various State Legislatures, 
of an Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion forbidding disfranchisement of United 
States citizens on account of sex. 

The chief contribution to human liberty 
made by the United States is the estab- 
lishment of the right of personal repre- 
sentation in government. In other coun- 
tries suffrage often has been called ‘the 
vested right of property,’’ and as such 
has been extended to women the same 
as to men. Our country at length has 
come to recognize the principle that the 
elective franchise is inherent in the individ- 
ual and not in his property, and this 
principle has become the corner-stone of 
our republic. To the beginning of the 
20th century, however, the arplication of 
this great truth has been made to but one- 
half the citizens, 

The women of the United States are now 
the only disfranchised class, and sex is 
the one remaining disqualification. A 
man may be idle, corrupt, vicious, utterly 
without a single quality necessary for 
purity and stability of government, but 
through the exercise of the suffrage he is 
a vital factor. A woman may be educated, 
industrious, moral, and law-abiding, pos- 
sessed of every quality needed in a pure 
and stable government, but, deprived of 
that influence which is exerted through 
the ballot, she is not a factor in affairs of 
State. Who will claim that our govern- 
ment is purer, wiser, stronger and more 
lasting by the rigid exclusion of what men 
themselves term ‘‘the better half’ of the 
people? 

Every argument which enfranchises a 
man, enfranchises a woman. There is 
no escape from this logic except to de- 
clare sex the just basis of suffrage. But 
this position cannot be maintained in 
view of the fact that women already have 
full suffrage in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
school suffrage in twenty-five States, a 
vote on tax levies in Louisiana, on bond 
issues in [owa, and on minor questions 
in various other States. They have every 
franchise except the Parliamentary in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the full 
ballot in New Zealand and South and 
West Australia, and some form of suf- 
frage in every English colony, Ina large 
number of the monarchical countries cer- 
tain classes of women vote. On this fun- 
damental question of individual sover- 
eignty surely the United States should be 
a leader and not a follower. The trend 
of the times is clearly toward equal suf- 
frage. It will add to the credit and 
future strength of any party to put itself 
in line with the best modern progressive 
thought on this question. 

In the division of the world’s labor an 
equal share falls to woman. As property 
holder and wage earner her material stake 
in the government is equal to that of 
man. As wife, as mother, as individual, 
her moral stake is certainly as great as 
his. The perpetuity of the republic de- 
pends equally upon the careful perform- 
ance of the duties of both. One is just 
as necessary as the other to the growth 
and prosperity of the country. All of 
these propositions are self-evident, but 
they are wholly foreign to the question 
at issue. The right of the individual to 
a vote is not founded upon the value of 
his stake in government, upon his moral 
character, his business ability, or his phy- 
sical strength, but simply and solely upon 
that guarantee of personal representation 
which is the essence of a true republic, a 
true democracy. 

The literal definition of these two terms 
is, ‘‘a State in which the sovereign power 
resides in the whole body of the people, 
and is exercised by representatives elected 
by them.”’ By the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, by the rules of equity, by the 
laws of justice, women equally with men 
are entitled to exercise this sovereign 
power, through the franchise, the only 
legal means provided, But, whatever may 
be regarded as the correct basis of suf- 
frage,—character, education, property, or 
the inherent right of the person who is 
subject to law and taxation,--women pos- 
sess all the qualifications required of men. 

At this dawn of a new century are not 
the sons of the Revolutionary Fathers suf- 
ficiently progressive to remove the bar- 
riers which, for more than a hundred 
years, have prevented women from exer 
cising this citizen’s right? We appeal to 
this great national delegate body, repre-\ 
senting the men of every State, gathered 
to outline the policy and select the head 
of the government for the next four years, 
to adopt in your platform a declaration 
approving the submission by Congress of 
ap amendment enfranchising women. We 
urge this action in order that the question 
shall be carried to the various Legisla- 
tures, where women may present their 
arguments beforejthe representative men, 
instead of being compelled to plead their 
cause before each individual voter of the 
remaining forty-one States. 

We make this earnest appeal on behalf 
of hundreds of thousands of women who, 





from year to year, have petitioned Con- 
gress to take the action necessary for their 
enfranchisement; and of those millions 
who are so engrossed in the struggle for 
daily bread, or in the manifold duties of 
the home, that they are compelled to 
leave this task to others. Wemake it 
also, on behalf of the generations yet to 
come, for there will be no cessation of 
this demand until this highest privilege of 
citizenship has been accorded to women. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, SusAN B. 
ANTHONY, honorary presidents; CARRIE 
CHAPMAN Catt, president; ANNA How- 
ARD SHAw, vice president at large; RACHEL 
FosTER AVERY, corresponding secretary; 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, recording sec- 
retary; HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, treas- 
urer; LAURA CLAY, CATHARINE WauGH 
McCvuLLocu, auditors, 
>? 

OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Jury 2, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Political interest centres this week in 
Kansas City, where the Democrats are 
holding their nominating convention, pre- 
liminary to the presidential campaign. Of 
course the nomination of Col. William J. 
Bryan for President is a foregone conclu- 
sion, and the candidacy for the vice- 
presidency is alone doubtful. In this con- 
nection it is well to record the previous 
utterances of the candidates. During the 
campaign of 1896 Col. Bryan several times 
avowed himself an advocate of woman 
suffrage, and as his State, Nebraska, lies 
next to Colorado and Wyoming, two of the 
free States, he must have had ample 
opportunity of observing the effects of 
the establishment of freedom for all the 
people. 

A prominent candidate for the vice- 
presidency is Hon. William Sulzer, Con- 
gressman from this city. Mr. Sulzer has 
been for many years aconsistent advocate 
of the enfranchisement of women. He 
was a member of the Assembly of this 
State for several terms, and was always 
ready to assist in every effort for woman 
suffrage. Owing to his influence the act 
providing for the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1894 was so drawn that Sec. 7, 
which provided for the election of dele- 
gates, said that “any citizen above the 
age of twenty-one years’’ might be a dele- 
gate, thus making women eligible to elec- 
tion to these positions. It wili be remem- 
bered that Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf 
was a candidate for the position in Roches- 
ter on the Republican ticket. As the dis- 
trict in which she ran was strongly Demo- 
cratic, she was not elected, but the point 
was made. It was Mr. Sulzer also who, in 
1892, drew up a full suffrage bill which 
was passed by a handsome majority inthe 
Assembly. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell 
was deeply interested in this measure, 
and cooperated heartily with Mr. Sulzer 
in the brilliant campaign which ended in 
the greatest success ever achieved in that 
branch of the Legislature. The bill failed 
to pass the Senate, but this was one of the 
best campaigns ever made, and Mrs. 
Howell has often spoken enthusiastically 
of Mr. Sulzer’s work. 

The friends of our cause in this city 
are mostly scattered on their summer 
vacations. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
has gone to a place near Westhampton; 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman and Mrs, 
Mary H. Loines are both at their summer 
homes at Port Washington; Miss Harri- 
ette A. Keyser has gone to Southport, 
Me., where she has spent so many sum- 
mers, and the address of your correspon- 
dent after this will be, Point o’ Woods, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

LILLIZE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


After twenty-five years’ residence in 
Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Emily O. Kimball 
has removed to Sharon, Mass., where her 
husband has taken charge of the Unita- 
rian church. 

The last descendant of John Bunyan has 
just died at Lincoln, England, in the per- 
son of Mrs. T. M. Keyworth. The last 
male descendant died many years ago, 
and a monument is erected to his memory 
in Lincoln Cemetery. Now the line is ex- 
tinct. Mrs. Keyworth was nearly ninety- 
nine years of age. 

Woman’s Work is the official organ of the 
Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
It is an interesting monthly magazine of 
exceptional value to those interested in 
educational matters. A trial subscription 
of six months (twenty-five cents) will 
prove its value. Advertisers desiring to 
reach the best class of readers will find 
Woman’s Work an excellent medium. 
Rates reasonable. Address Woman's Work, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

The Squirrel Inn, says the Churchman, 
has at last become a reality, not precisely 
as an inn, but as a model eating house, 
where good food will be given withou: the 
accessories that increase its cost to the 
consumer many times over. This restau- 
rant has been for along time a favorite 
project of the Bishop of New York and o 











the @hwech temperance society. It was 
opened on Decoration Day. The building, 
131 Bowery, has been given, rent free, for 
five years. The funds necessary for the 
first year’s running expenses—$18,000— 
have been subscribed. 

The Women’s Hotel Company, of New 
York, having raised $350,000 by private 
subscription to its stock, proposes to offer 
the remaining $50,000 to the public, in 
order that work on the project may be 
begun at once. The proposal to reserve a 
portion of the hotel for transient lady 
guests reaching the city without an escort, 
meets with widening appreciation as sup- 
plying a great want. 

In Oklahoma City, O. T., July 1, two 
New York girls, said to be heiresses to 
millions, provided the latest sensation by 
playing engineer and fireman on the train 
bearing the first arrivals to the Rough 
Riders’ Convention. On the train in a 
special car were Colonel Alexander Brodie, 
Mrs, James Banks Reynolds of New York, 
Miss Josephine Reynolds, and the Misses 
Elizabeth and Louise Van Buren. At 
Arkansas City it was announced that the 
engineer was ill. This information caused 
Captain Frantz, of the Rough Riders, to 
make a wager with the New York heir- 
esses that they were afraid to enter the 
cab and put their hands to the lever under 
the direction of the sick engineer. They 
took him up; Josephine Reynolds took 
the throttle and Elizabeth Van Buren the 
fireman’s seat. Captain Frantz sat on the 
coal box to see that the wager was prop- 
erly won. The throttle was pulled open, 
and the train jumped across the plains. 
The speed grew until it reached a mile a 
minute. The girls made all the stops, and 
kept the train on its regular schedule, till 
they pulled into Oklahoma City several 
hours later. 








DONE IN A JIFFY. 





A Wearisome Task Solved. 


In choosing a place at which to spend 
one’s vacation, Northern New England 
holds out a greater variety of environ- 
ments than any other section of the coun- 
try. Within its territory the vacation 
seeker finds mountain resoits, the com- 
forts of which are all that could be de- 
sired, while the seashore of New England 
is famous for its healthfulness, and its 
lakes are scenic gems, the like of which is 
seldom found. 

To reach these pleasures and recreation 
regions is not difficult, for the train ser- 
vice which the Boston & Maine Railroad 
places at the disposal of the tourist is fre- 
quent, fast, and at convenient hours, 

If you desire to learn of New England, 
the most effectual and interesting litera- 
ture obtainable is the trio of publications 
issued by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, Mass., entitled ‘Among the Moun- 
tains,’”’ ‘‘All Along Shore,’”’ and ‘Lakes 
and Streams,”’ which are sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of two cents in stamps 
fur each book, together with a ‘‘Summer 
Tour Book” (which is sent free), which 
tells the hows and wheres of vacationing. 
Send for them; they are just what you 
want. 

a en 

To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 














Have you seen the 


D. H. Shillaber 
“E-Z GLOVE SHOE” 


No cloth lining. A strictly hand- 
sewed TURNED shoe for $3.50. 


When you see it you will want to try it. 
It is the coming shoe for women without 
a doubt. Combines comfort, style, and 
durability. Is right up to date with its 
pretty shape, and sensible general appear- 
ance. A shoe that will appeal to the 
mind of all ladies who have made the 
‘foot’? question a study. All the dis- 
agreeable features of the stiff lining done 
away with in this shoe, and you have at 
once a glove-like foot-covering which is 
the acme of comfort, and can fit the foot 
with a smaller shoe, as it requires no 
breaking in. For sale at No. 7 Temple 
Place. Room 39. Shoe parlor. Elevator. 
Lady attendant. 








The attention of Ladies desiring 
WHITE WAISTS is called to the 
attractive display at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street. 
This is a truly white season, and it 
is evident that Miss Fisk has pre- 
pared for it. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 
Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 9. 


What Happened to Jones, 


PRICES: 
. j Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Prices: { Matinene 10c., 25e., 50ce. 
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..» LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carr -~ at abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping bips. and hose supported 
back and front? If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisiteon 
the market— 

















The Mamad Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900), 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, $1.50, Satin, 
any color, ®2.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P.M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 








Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 

Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, andi 
Baldness. Testimonials from vistinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 





Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Su e. Address Leaflet Segerenean, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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MY LOVER. 


“T love you all the world, I do;” 
So says my lover bold, 

My lover who is scarcely two, 
Though I am ages old. 


“I love you all the world, I do,”’ 
He says with close embrace, 

And eyes of soft, unshadowed blue, 
Upraised to read my face. 


“‘I love you all the world, I do;” 
Go out in after life 

With just these simple words to woo 
A woman for your wife. 


“‘T love you all the world, I do;”’ 
Go out with eyes like these, 
And she that turns in scorn from you, 
Oh! she’ll be hard to please. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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“f MIND THE DAY” 


BY MOIRA O NEILL 





I mind the day I'd wish [ was a say-gull 
flyin’ far— 

For then I'd fly and find you in the west. 

And I'd wish I was a little rose as sweet as 


roses are, 
For then you'd maybe wear it on your 
breast, 
Achray! 
You’d maybe take an’ wear it on your 
breast. 


I'd wish I could be livin’ near, to love you 
day an’ night, 
To let no throuble touch you or annoy: 
I'd wish [I could be dyin’ here, to rise a spirit 
light, 
So them above ‘ud let me bring you joy, 
Mavrone! 


If them above ’ud let me win you joy. 


An’ now I wish no wishes, nor ever fall a 
tear, 
Nor take a thought beyont the way I’m 
led. 
I mind the day that’s over-bye, an’ bless the 
day that's here: 
There be to come a day when we'll be 
dead, 
Achray! 
A longer, lighter day when we’ll be dead. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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THE OLD HYMNS. 


There’s lot o’ music in ’em, the hymns of 
long ago, 

An’ when some gray-haired brother sings 
the ones I used to know, 

I sorter want to take a hand—I think o’ 
days gone by, 

“On Jordan's stormy banks I stand and cast 
a wistful eye.”’ 


There’s lot's o’ music in 'em—those dear, 
sweet hymns of old, 

With visions bright of lands of light and 
shining streets of gold; 

And [ hear ’em ringing—singing, where 
Mem’ry dreaming stands, 

“‘From Greenland's icy mountains to India’s 
coral strands.”’ 


They seem to sing forever of holier, sweeter 
days, 

When the lilies of the love of God bloomed 
white in all the ways; 

And I want to hear their music from the old- 
time meetin's rise, 

Till “I can read my title clear to mansions 
in the skies.”’ 


We never needed singin’ books in them old 
days; we knew 

The words—the tunes of every one the dear 
old hymn book through! 

We didn’t have no trumpets then 
gans built for show ; 

We only sang to praise the Lord ‘‘from whom 
all blessings tlow.”’ 


no or- 


An’ so I love the old hymns, and when my 
time shall come 

Before the light has left me and my singing 
lips are dumb 

If I can only hear 'em then, I'll pass without 
a sigh 

**To Canaan’s fair and happy land, where 


my possessions lie! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S WEDDING TRIP. 
BY HELEN A. MORTON. 

*‘T’ll do it!’ said the Professor to him- 
self. Aloud he remarked to his fellow 
boarder, as he passed the fruit: ‘‘l take 
my long-talked-of vacation in two weeks, 
Miss Standish.” 

Miss Standish, as mistress of ceremonies 
in their kandlady’s absence, dismissed the 
maid, poured for him a cup of the coffee 
that she had been making in a little 
French coffee-pot, before she asked, lei- 


surely: ‘‘Where do you go, Professor 
Doane?” 
“To southern California, for two 


months,’ he replied, and waited breath- 
lessly for the reply which he hoped she 
would make, and upon which, indeed, the 
whole structure of his air-castle was 
based. 

“I quite envy you,”’ she said, and her 
voice was not as steady as usual. 

‘*Would you like such a trip?’ queried 
the artful Professor. 

‘*Very much indeed,” said she. 

“T should be pleased to have you go 
‘with me—as my wife,’’ he said, and drew 
along breath of relief. How easy, after 
all, to say the words that he had been try- 





ing for three long years to get courage to 
speak! 

Miss Standish looked at him for a mo- 
ment in a dazed sort of way, trying to 
realize that the reserved, dignified, absent- 
minded man, whom she had secretly ad- 
mired, and whom she had long suspected 
of cherishing something more than a 
friendly feeling toward herself, had actu- 
ally asked her to be his wife in precisely 
the same tone in which he might ask her 
to pass the butter. 

‘Not unless it would be perfectly agree- 
able to you,” he continued, with the beau- 
tiful ever-ready, if absent-minded, polite- 
ness, which was a survival of the long-ago 
time when he was a society young man, 
and knew more about the world and less 
about the world’s crust, geologically con- 
sidered, than now. 

Miss Standish smiled an amused smile; 
she really couldn’t help it. The situation 
was odd enough for a comic opera scene. 
Then she said, penitently, as the Professor 
flushed to the roots of his white hair: 
‘Do pardon me, pray; I do appreciate 
your offer, indeed I do, but—”’ 

‘Then why not say yes?” said he, full 
of courage and persistence, now that the 
dreaded first step had been taken. 

“But I couldn’t get ready to be married 
in two weeks!”’ 

“Oh, yes, you could; there wouldn’t be 
any housekeeping to get ready for, and as 
for clothes, those you have are surely 
good enough—nobody wants to look new- 
ly married (the Professor had evidently 
been considering the matter), and you 
could buy a few things around here.” He 
waved his hand vaguely toward the back 
yard, 

To skip further details, when they left 
the table, he had obtained her promise to 
marry him, and he went to bis room to 
think the matter over at his leisure, and 
Miss Standish to hers to write to her life- 
long friend and confidant, Mrs, Leighton, 
and bespeak her services in arranging the 
details of this hasty wedding. 

The days flew by, and the date appoint- 
ed for the marriage came all too soon to 
suit either Mrs. Leighton or Miss Standish. 
There were to be no cards, The Professor 
had ‘‘views’’ on that subject. “I will 
just mention to the friends whom I meet 
that 1am to be married soon,’’ he said; 
but it is not on record that he ever re- 
membered to do so. 

“There is the license to see about,” 
Mrs. Leighton ventured to remind him, 
one day. 

‘*Ah, yes, yes, to be sure,’’ he assented. 

**You know you'll have to be posted on 
lots of subjects,’’ suggested his nephew, 
who was present, with a roguish glance at 
the ladies, ‘‘Your parents’ names, and 
where you were born, and when; and the 
same facts in regard to Miss Standish. 
Oh! and, Uncle Fred, I’m quite sure you’ll 
forget to pay the clergyman! There’s the 
wedding ring to buy, too. Those matters 
you'll have to attend to yourself, you 
know.”’ 

‘*My friend, Judge Amory, will marry 
us,’ the Professor announced, calmly, a 
day or so before the date fixed. Mrs. 
Leighton and Miss Standish were horri- 
fied. 

“What! be married by a Justice of the 
Peace? I really cannot consent to that,” 
said the latter. 

“The civil ceremony is as legal as the 
religious one, and I hate a fuss,’’ pleaded 
the Professor. ‘‘Wecan take a carriage 
and drive to his office, and from there to 
the station.” 

‘We can just as easily drive to Rev. Dr, 
Millett’s, and I much prefer that—one 
does not wish to act ashamed or afraid.’’ 
And the lady had her way. 

A pretty travelling costume, a silk 
dressy enough for any possible evening 
reception, a black silk skirt, and some silk 
waists were all Miss Standish had time to 
get together; but, as she remarked, ‘‘It 
was quite enough for the middle-aged 
bride of ar absent-minded professor of 
geology.”’ 

Professor Doane’s nephew, who was, as 
he expressed it, “friendly to the cause,’’ 
agreed to superintend the bridegroom’s 
packing, and it was entirely due to his 
friendly oftices that a dress suit and the 
necessary adjuncts in the way of gloves, 
ties, etc., were included among the arti- 
cles in his trunk. The Professor was a 
man of most immaculate personal habits, 
and, as a result of his early training, 
would mechanically array himself in gar- 
ments suitable for any occasion when at 
home, but to consider the possibility of 
needing any clothes but his travelling 
suit on a leisurely trip across the conti- 
nent in the réle of bridegroom, stopping 
at various cities where friends who knew 
the circumstances were ready and waiting 
to do him honor—this was indeed beyond 
him. 

Thanks to Mrs. Leighton and young Mr, 
Doane, the couple were duly made one, 
and started on their wedding-trip, with 
out any of the “fuss’’ so much dreaded by 
the groom. 

‘“‘My new ‘auntie’ is going to have her 
hands full for a while to keep herself be- 





fore Uncle Fred’s mental vision,”’ chuckled 
the young man, “I'll wager a box of ‘Huy- 
ler’s’ best that he goes off geologizing or 
botanizing or something of the kind, at 
the first long stop, and forgets all about 
her!’ 

To do Professor Doane justice, he did 
not show any signs of forgetfulness for 
some time. He honestly loved and ad- 
mired his pretty bride, who was of the 
type of woman who never really grows 
old, but slips imperceptibly from one 
kind of comeliness to another, and is a 
trifle more attractive in each of them. 

It was the afternoon of the third day 
that a delighted exclamation from the 
Professor attracted his wife’s attention 
from the scenery. 

“Well, well, Doane, who would have 
thought of meeting you here after all of 
these years!’ the stranger was saying. 
‘*And you have actually left your beloved 
fossils, etc., fora pleasure trip!’ and there 
was speculation in his eye, in spite of bis 
attempt to appear unconscious of the 
lady’s presence until it should be the Pro- 
fessor’s good pleasure to present bim. 

*“Yes,’’ said the latter, ‘‘Miss Standish 
and I are going to tyke a leisurely trip to 
the Pacific coast. My dear, allow me to 
present my old friend, Professor Norton 
Graves, with whom I was very pleasantly 
associated with some ten years ago, and 
whom I have not metsince.’’ He paused, 
apparently considering the introduction 
complete. 

‘‘And I am Mrs. Doane,” said the lady 
with an arch glance from one to the 
other. Professor Graves smiled apprecia- 
tively—he was evidently fully aware of 
her husband’s weakness. 

It was part of their plan to spend a few 
days with a cousin of the Professor, and 
the latter arranged a reception in their 
honor. The evening came, but not the 
Professor. Mrs. Doane made her toilet, 
expecting her husband every minute. 
Messengers were sent to every place where 
he was likely to be found—the clubs 
whem he had been introduced, the art 
museum, the libraries, etc., but without 
avail. 

The guests began to arrive in numbers. 
The cousin and his wife were obliged to 
be below to receive them, but manifestly 
Mrs. Doane, the bride of a week, could 
not appear without her husband at a re- 
ception planned in their honor, and must, 
perforce, amuse herself as best she could, 
up stairs in her room, 

Mr. and Mrs, Lewis explained as natur- 
ally as was possible, that ‘‘the Professor 
had been most unexpectedly delayed, but 
was sure to appear soon’’—until they 
were tired, but at last the door was 
opened to the wanderer, tired and dusty, 
but jubilant, his hands and pockets filled 
with choice specimens, 

‘Guests to-night, Thomas?” he re- 
marked blandly to the man who admitted 
him, “I'll slip up to my room; they will 
be gone by the time I’ve made my toilet.”’ 

Thomas opened his mouth to speak, but 
changed his mind and shut it again, and 
the Professor went unwarned to meet his 
fate. 

Just what Mrs. Doane said to him is 
not on record, but it was a very contrite 
and thoroughly wide-awake Professor, 
who, in an incredibly short time, clothed 
in his right mind—and correct evening 
costume—entered the drawing room in 
the wake of his wife’s glistening train, 
and was duly presented to the assembled 
guests. As they entered at a door from 
behind the receiving party, only a few 
noticed their coming, and the affair passed 
off better than any one had dared to hope, 
early in the evening. 

Called to account after the guests had 
departed, he said he took a trolley ride to 
a remote suburb of the city to visit some 
quarries, and becoming interested in some 
unusual specimens which he found, he 
did not realize the flight of time until the 
dusk closed in and it was too late to get 
back to dinner. As for the reception, it 
had passed out of his mind completely. 

For a while after this misadventure the 
Professor was wonderfully alert and did 
himself great credit. 

The habits of years are not easily 
changed, however, and it was when he 
had occasion to purchase tickets for some 
side route (the invaluable nephew had 
seen to buying through tickets for the 
pair) that he once more “relapsed.” 

He was calmly buying a single ticket, 
when a merry voice said softly in his ear, 
*Aren’t you going to take me, Frederic?”’ 

‘Great Scott!” ejaculated the Professor, 
forgetting his dignity, and indulging in 
the one expletive that he allowed him- 
self. 

“Oh, Fred, Fred! Shall I ever get you 
back to New York?” said his wife in 
comic despair. 

“If you do, you'll never see me taking 
another trip like this!” said he. 

“Well, I don’t know—I might ‘come 
back’ to see the thing properly done, but 
I hardly think so. I never did approve of 
second marriages! Besides, I don’t mean 
you shall have a chance!’’ 

And the Professor, caught again with 








his wits wool-gathering, could only 
murmur feebly, “Great Scott!’— Home 
Monthly. 
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THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 

The lively spinster had never put any 
faith in the saying that woman is as old 
as she looks, while a man is as old as he 
feels. She insisted that the latter might 
be just as true of a woman if she chose to 
make itso. For her part, she meant to be 
too much interested in everything to have 
time to grow old, and she could thus per- 
suade herself—and others—that she pos- 
sessed perpetual youth. 

But one day she came into her married 
sister’s sitting-room looking very grave. 
It was a gorgeous spring day, the air 
thrilling with life—a day to make even a 
college Freshman or a thevlogical stu- 
dent feel young. So the married sister 
was alarmed when the lively spinster, 
after portentously solemn greetings, sat 
down in an easy chair and announced 
solemnly: 

‘*Mary, I’m growing old.”’ 

The married sister looked across at her 
anxiously. 

‘*What’s the matter, dear?” she asked. 
“You haven’t the grippe again, have 
you?”’ 

‘‘Worse than that,” said the spinster, 
gloomily. ‘‘That only makes you think 
that you’re old, and when you get over it 
—if you ever do—you feel young again. 
But I sha’n’t get over this.’’ She choked 
a little and used her handkerchief, ‘It’s 
something inside of me and it can’t be 
cured,”’ 

The married sister looked frightened. 

“Oh, do see Dr, Pegram,” she urged. 
“He was so nice about the baby’s new 
tooth that I am sure he could cure any- 
thing.” 

The spinster shook her head with even 
deeper gloom. 

“It’s not that sort of thing at all,’’ she 
mourned. ‘*Tbere’s nothing I could take 
medicine for. Verhapsif 1 told you about 
it I might feel a little better, although 
nothing can really help me now. But I 
feel you ought to know.” 

The married sister assumed an expres- 
sion of as much interest as could be put 
on at short notice by the mother of a 
young family, for the benefit of any ob- 
ject except the family. ‘Tell me about 
it, dear,” she said, patiently. 

“You see, it’s like this,” said the spin- 
ster, ‘‘Lalways thought I would be young 
as long as I could feel young, so I didn’t 
mind—very much—when I began to have 
a few gray hairs. They are not of much 
importance, anyhow, if you are careful 
how you do your hair, Then I felt my 
face looked young, and I took facial mas- 
sage twice a week to keep down the 
wrinkles. But after all, the feeling young 
was the main thing.” 

She stopped and sighed deeply. 

**Yes,’’ said the sister, “I feel that my- 
self. I’d take facial massage, too, al- 
though I am younger than you, but the 
baby needs so many—”’ 

‘It doesn’t do any good when you once 
feel old inside,’’ interrupted the spinster, 
sadly. ‘But 1 didn’t suppose I'd get to 
that for a long, long time, if ever. So I 
didn’t care—much—when a quite young 
girl got up and gave me her seat in the 
car one day a few weeks ago. I thought 
it was unnecessary and rather pert, but of 
course it couldn’t have been because I 
looked old, for there was a double row of 
young men reading their papers and none 
of them offered me a seat, IfI had really 
seemed old one of them might have gotten 
up. A man really did one day when a 
blind old lady, with white hair, was helped 
on the car. but then she was lame.” 

She sighed again. 

‘I didn’t believe I was getting old even 
when I stopped being crazy over the 
theatre,” she said, ‘‘and | felt I didn’t 
care so much about evening affairs of any 
sort as | used to when I was a girl. But 
I thought that was because I had gone 
about so much and seen so many things 
that I had grown biase. And then I hadn't 
begun to be devoted to evening prayer- 
meetings, either, so I thought I was still 
pretty young and giddy. I didn’t réally 
believe | was getting along until day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

For a moment it seemed as if the spin- 
ster was about to burst into heavy sobs— 
like the Mock Turtle, But after a minute’s 
struggle she went on. 

“I went to the Bronx then with James 
Kipson. You know he was an old beau 
of mine.” 

‘Yes,’ said the married sister, reminis- 
cently. ‘He was paying attention to you 
the year before I came out, Dear me, 
what an old chap he must be!”’ 

‘*Not at all!’ returned the spinster with 
dignity. “He has changed very little, 
except that he stoops more and has grown 
stouter and is a trifle bald on top. But he 
was always the most entertaining of men, 
and I used to think he made love better 
than any other man I knew. He always 
had a way with the girls. They used to 
say that he had flattered more girls and 














meant less by it than any other man. He’s 
been living in Omaha, and | hadn’t seen 
him for ten years. So I was awfully 
pleased when he turned up last week and 
said we must have some fun together 
again. Hetook me to the theatre night 
before last, and then he proposed we 
should have a day ‘in the woods such ag 
we used to have in the old times, Of 
course, I thought it would be very pleas- 
ant, although I don’t careso much for out- 
door parties as I did once. I get so stiff 
sitting around on rocks and moss, but 
that is only because the ground is damp, 
or else because I have a little tendency 
to—* 

“Rheumatism?” asked the sister, in- 
nocently. 

“Nothing of the kind! It’s either sci- 
atica or neuralgia; I’m not sure which, 
Well, we went out to the Bronx. Those 
are the only woods near New York that I 
care about. It was a stunning day—blue 
sky, green leaves, dogwood, flowers in the 
grass, and all that sort of thing. Jim 
quoted poetry, of course. That’s one of 
his old tricks, He put his overcoat on 
the grass tor me to sit on and chose a 
place where I could lean back against a 
tree, aud he had brought two illustrated 
papers and a magazine and a box of candy, 
He did all the things a man ought to do 
to make one comfortable, and when he got 
me to feeling all ready to purr—he became 
sentimental—precisely as he used to do in 
the old days. And it was then I discovered 
the awful truth.” 

She paused and drew a long breath. 

“Why, what on earth was the matter?” 
said the married sister, ‘It all sounds 
beautiful to me.’’ She involuntarily 
sighed. 

‘*My dear,’’ said the spinster, in tragic 
tones, ‘‘it bored me!”’ 


There was a moment’s silence. Then 
the spinster went on desperately: 
“That settled it, you know. He did it 


just as well as ever. He was just as de- 
voted and just as amusing as he was in 
the old days. Fora little while it seemed 
nice enough. But I had been with him 
all the evening before and all that morn- 
ing, and at lunch, and we didn’t get home 
until nearly six o’clock, Why, when I 
was young’’—she gulped a little over this 
phrase—‘‘a man could have talked senti- 
ment to me fora week at a time and I 
would just have loved it. And this bored 
me! I wished he would talk of sensible 
things—I then knew I was growing old!” 

She rose and went to the glass, tucked 
in a stray hair-pin and patted her cheeks 
and eyes with her handkerchief. Then 
she put on her glove in a businesslike 
fashion. 

“Well, I just wanted to tell you about 
it, Mary,” she said. “I thought you 
ought to know it before other people, so 
you wouldn’t be surprised at anything 
you heard.”’ 

‘*What are you going to do?” asked the 
married sister. The spinster had a look 
of grim determination that filled her with 
vague alarm, 

*T am going to join the Mothers’ Club,” 
said the spinster, firmly. 

**Yes,’’ she went on in response to the 
gasping wonder of the matron. “If [am 
too old to be made love to and enjoy it, 
there is a place where I can find a field. In 
no other department of society is instruc- 
tion more needed, and thereis no other 
in which there is so wide a scope for the 
spinster. The most authoritative papers 
at the Mothers’ Congresses are by unmar- 
ried persons. It is the one place in which 
they have preéminence over married wom- 
en. Since I find myself actually upon the 
edge of age, I shall turn to a quarter 
where advanced years are no disadvantage 
and singlehood is a recommendation. Do- 
mestic creatures like yourself, who have 
to stay at home and take care of the 





a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gatned by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 


Pure blood makes them able to keep op 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood hes a taint or im 
purity, or a run down feeling comes Of, 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the bloods 

Poor Blood —“ My blood was 
poor that in hottest weather I felt colds 
aap ymca mademe warm. i & 
the right thing in the right place.”” Hattle 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 
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babies, may at least learn from such as I 
how it should be done. Say good-by to 
the baby for me. I haven’t time to wait 
and see him this morning.’’ 

She gave a parting touch to her front 
hair before the mirror, straightened her 
tie, readjusted her hat, and departed on 
her mission.—Christine Terhune Herrick, 
in Harper's Bazar. 
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PRESS POINTS. 








Rev. Samuel G. Smith, in Harper's 
Bazar, draws a harrowing picture of the 
results of the employment of girls between 
fourteen and eighteen in factories and 
shops. He proposes that girls under 
eighteen should be forbidden by law to 
work. By that time girls will be ready to 
marry, and will not know how to work. 
Smith is a dreamer. There are many 
poor girls, of poor parents, who must 
work or starve, or do worse. Laws com- 
pelling them to be idle will not feed and 
clothe them.—N. O. Daily Picayune. 

One argument used frequently by the 
opponents of woman suffrage is that 
women fail to vote in large numbers in 
States where they have school suffrage. 
It is now in order for them to use the 
same argument against man suffrage, if 
they wish to be consistent. School elec- 
tions were held in the school districts 
throughout the county last week, and a 
large majority of the voters failed to go to 
the polls. Would they like to be dis- 
franchised on account of their negligence? 
— Woodland ( Cal.) Home Alliance. 
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MR. SHEARMAN’S ADVICE TO WOMEN. 








In the next century people may look 
back to the speech that Thomas G. Shear- 
man made at the New York council of 
the Business Women’s National Associa- 
tion in New York the other night, and 
wonder that anybody wondered at it when 
it was delivered. A characteristic bit of 
his advice to the women who listened to 
him was: ‘‘Never think of marriage until 
you are able to support a husband,’”’ He 
was greeted with a hearty laugh, but who 
knows how long there will be the makings 
of a laugh left in such a remark? If things 
keep on as they are headed—the prosper- 
ity of women increasing every year—this 
may become as staple advice as its fore- 
runner has been, and it will probably be 
disregarded just as jauntily. Mr. Shear- 
man has a right, divine or some other 
sort, to talk thus intimately to women, 
for he is one of the best friends the work- 
‘ing women—especially the typewriters— 
ever had. He was the first to employ and 
train a woman to operate a typewriting 
machine in a business office, and through 
that introduction of the typewriter to the 
girl has come about the universal employ- 
ment of office girls, for it’s rarely that one 
goes into a business office in those days 
where a woman is not reckoned in the 
force. ‘As acold business proposition,” 
Mr. Shearman says he prefers a woman 
typewriter; because she forgets all that 
he wishes she should, and she never sells 
information on Wall Street. No matter 
what loose-minded jokers in the funny 
columns of newspapers may say, Mr. 
Shearman, “father of the feminine type- 
writer,’’ as he is called, has reason to be 
proud of his offspring. They are doing 
more and better for the world than their 
typewriting, however intelligent and 
faithful work, that may be.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLORIDA. 


TAMPA, FLA., JUNE 20, i900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Tampa people, though as a rule conser- 
vative on the woman question, count some 
among their women who will not stand 
too much crowding to the wall. There 
are some heavy taxpayers among them, 
and the eyes of these are opening to the 
injustice of the appropriation of public 
funds for the improvement of certain 
streets under the domination of favoritism, 
to the exclusion of other streets much 
more in need of such improvements. 
This, in connection with other irregulari- 
ties, is hurrying up the evolution of Tam- 
pa’s women, A little more pressure will 
bring them to the stage of action. 

For years a devoted few have sustained 
a W. C. T. U., and, when the city was 
younger, did some aggressive work among 
the saloons. But Tampa is a hard city to 
do missionary work in. Its pillars have 
been (but not always will be) its cigar fac- 
tories. Liquor and tobacco are so near 
akin that, together, they are well-nigh 
impregnable. 

But philanthropic women are of the un- 
dismayable type, and they have worked on 
the lines of saving and upbuilding of lives 
wrecked by these evil forces, ever hopeful 
of more favorable conditions. A tyranny 
that reaches into the pocket of either 
man or woman more quickly arouses the 
individual to the defensive than many an- 





other tyranny, even though more sacred 
rights are invaded. So, some day, the 
women of Tampa will claim, as a right, a 
voice in the distribution of the city’s 
funds. 

This is a cosmopolitan city. All States 
of the Union, probably, and many foreign 
nations, are represented here, Yet the 
original daughters of Dixie are all right. 
They will come to the front in due time, 
and, in some cases at least, will make bet- 
ter leaders than their more Northern 
sisters. 

Asa step leading to active interest in 
all public affairs, the Woman’s Improve- 
ment Associations, which are looking after 
the sanitary and artistic conditions of the 
localities under their supervision, are of 
moment. A year ago the Hyde Park Im- 
provement Association was organized, 
and, as a result, the avenue of that name 
is paved and parked, shade trees are 
planted, and seats are placed for 
waiting for the motor cars. Now, 
Plant Avenue and Bay Side have a 
similar organization, and, in addition to 
the care of the trees and grass plats front- 
ing the residences and lots, a park front- 
ing the bay is planned, with a reasonable 
hope of its being an accomplished fact at 
no distant day. 

The daily newspapers are very good 
places to feel the city’s pulse, Last week 
the Tampa Herald had the following in 
its editorial column: 

“An esteemed contemporary deprecates 
the ‘advanced’ woman’s movement on the 
ground that there is no need for women 
in the places they seek to fill, those being 
already occupied by men. Our contem- 
porary wholly overlooks the main point— 
the chief motive of the women who are 
crowding into the already thick ranks of 
the workers. They want to be independ- 
ent. They want to escape marriage by 
compulsion. For thousands of years the 
general human economy had assigned to 
woman a particular sphere. She must 
marry a man, keep his home, bear his 
children, live a life of servitude to him 
and them. Advancing civilization has 
brought her an honorable alternative of 
escape. She does not ‘have to’ marry. 
She is not compelled to accept the terms 
which have heretofore been laid down to 
her. She can await the proposal of the 
kind of man she wants. She can even de- 
cline to marry at all. Thus far she has 
acquired a freedom, 

‘*‘We are entering upon an era in which 
women will take care of themselves, each 
on her own account. That they will find 
it better is hardly disputable, but where 
it will leave the men is a problem that 
only time can solve.”’ 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 








CO-EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
AIKEN, S. C., JuNE 18, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The Schofield Normal Industrial School 
closed its best term May 25, having had 
300 students, 130 of them boarding with 
us. Itis truly coéducational, The young 
men and women have the same play- 
ground and enjoy croquet together. They 
sit on the same benches under the trees, 
converse on the board-walks; there is no 
separation in seats at meetings of literary 
and temperance societies. In these they 
choose their own officers, and often a 
young woman is president and a young 
man secretary. They are in the same de- 
bates, and share all the work in Christian 
Endeavor. Only the King’s Sons hold 
meetings separately from the King’s 
Daughters, and once in a while the talks 
given by Martha Schofield on Friday after- 
noons are ‘‘Special to Boys,’’ or ‘To Girls 
Only.”’ Adherence to a great principle 
always wins. The old arguments that 
‘parents will not send girls,’’ ‘‘the school 
will not fill up,’’ and ‘tharm will come,” 
have all been overcome by facts, 

The results are, a far higher tone of 
thought and conversation, no deception 
by notes or secret meetings, more gentle- 
manly, refined young men, and fewer vain 
and foolish young women. Both are 
greatly developed in self-restraint and 
self-discipline, and are stronger in morals. 

They are taught the sacredness of the 
human body, and that its tendencies must 
be overcome by greater mental and spirit- 
ual growth. It is made so plain that their 
eyes are opened to truth, and their own 
ability to resist temptation is shown them. 
One of the observing instructors remarked 
that the hundred and thirty here could be 
put against the same number and stand 
equal in any boarding-school of any color, 
North or South. They would stand equal 
for uprightness in character, earnest aspi- 
ration, freedom from deception, and vulgar 
or profane language. The very ~oot of 
the Institution has been the best develop- 
ment of the ‘‘Image of God’ jn every 
student, and the tree is bearing fruit after 
its kind. 

We were much crowded, and dread the 
turning-away time before us. We greatly 
need ten thousand dollars to build a hall 
for girls, with kitchen and laundry at- 
tached. That sum would hardly be 





The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 


While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

One of the leading features of the WomAN’s JOURNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 
FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 
Describing the part taken by WomeN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 
In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL bas secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.”’ 

Prof. John Graham Brooks, who will write on ‘*The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 
Commons.”’ 

Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs, Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 

Mrs. Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 

Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womepv Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon. Henry V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon, Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon, 
A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 

The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, by 

Susan b. Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 
American W. 8S. A. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 
President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

We hope also for an article from Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. 

A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,”’ 
Mary A.. Livermore. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Women,” by Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. 

**The New England Woman’s Club,”’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

‘When Women First Went to Oberlin College,’’ by Rev. Antoinette B., Blackwell. 

Other notable articles promised are 

‘“*‘Women Nurses in the Army,” by U. 8S. Surgeon Anita McGee, 

‘Factory Inspection,” by Mrs, Fanny B, Ames. 

‘Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Charities. 

‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,”’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

“Cremation,” by Dr, James R, Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 
tion Society. 

“The Women of Hawaii,’’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu, 

“What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

**The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 
by one of its officers. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, well known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 
Workingwomen.” 

Special attention will be given in the WoMAN's JOURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 
advantages. 

Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 

The progress of the SuFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 
the State suffrage societies. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





by Mrs. 


Single copies . ‘ ‘ e ‘ ‘ ° é ° ‘ ° ° $ .05 
Six months ‘ . ‘ . ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 1,25 
One Year ° ° , ° ° . ° , ° ‘ ° ° 2.50 
First year on trial to new subscribers . , ‘ ° , ° , 1.50 


CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, 

Six subscribers one year in advance $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 

Sample copies of the Woman's JOURNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 


Twenty Dollar Premuims, 


To any one getting upa club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of 
$1.50 in advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars. These subscrib- 
ers need not all Jive in the same place. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

















missed from some one’s bank account; 
the key is in human hands; may the 
Divine cause it to unlock and use for the 
good of hundreds! The need is here. 

Our duties are very pressing, with 
important vacancies to fill. We need 
an all-round, energetic, capable woman 
teacher; a broad-minded, liberal woman 
with grasp and executive ability. The 
Primary Department also needs a con- 
scientious, tactful worker, as duties out- 
side the school room with boarding stu- 
dents areimportant, A business manager 
is also needed, the most important place 
to fill. 

Ido not mean this to be an advertise- 
ment, but where can we come in touch 
with just the kind of women or men, as 
when we reach out to those who believe in 
woman suffrage and read the dear Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL? 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
ayD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 
leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Daysat 10 A. M. 
and 2 and 4.45 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
730 A.M.and 215 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at1015 A. M.and5.30P.M.: leave Gloucester at 


3 and 7.30 A. M.and 3.15 P.M, (No 3 A. M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. *ge" 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager, 
Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Co. 














Do you read what people say about 
Ilood’s Sarsaparilla? It is curing all forms 
of disease caused or promoted by impure 
blood. 


THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 








Cincinnati’s 


CRAND HOTEL. 


Delightfully located on the three principal 
thoroughfares of the city. Magnificent modern 
structure elegantly appointed. Liberally con- 
ducted on American and European plans. Res- 
taurant and café of superior excellence. Tele- 
phonic communication with all departments and 
corridors. Third St. entrance opposite Central 
Union Railway Station. Electric cars every four 
minutes to and from all other railway stations. 

THE A. G. CORRE HOTEL CO., Proprietors. Ba 
D. C. SHEARS, Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Man. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





ggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs cab 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexican 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
gy Ba pens devoted to the development 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 20, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago”’ ‘‘North Shore”® 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a. M. | 2.00 P. M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “* 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
‘** Buffalo 11.40 “* 
** Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
“ Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P. mM. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independent 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sl] »eping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. = 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Chicago. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
As. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. | Once Miss Moore led the prayer-meeting 
— without being requested to do so. 
MISSISSIPPI. steward who read the 


FROM THE SOUTHERN MISSION FIELD. 

VERNON HeEiGurTs, Miss., JuNE 26, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Alice Moore is a young Southern 
woman. Her father is a minister in the 
M. E. church, South, and for fifteen years 
was a professor in Emory College, at Ox- 
ford, Ga. For six years Miss Moore was 
a missionary in Brazil. Her experience in 
having to suffer for the great principle 
that we call ‘‘Woman’s Rights’ has been 
so remarkable that it is in my heart to 
give the story out to the world as told to 
me by Miss Moore, and with her full 
consent. 

In ’91 and ’92 this Georgia girl, intel- 
lectual and consecrated, took the course 
in the New England Training School for 
Home and Foreign Work, and in July of 
the latter year, went to Piracicaba, Brazil, 
asa missionary. At the time, she was out 
of barmony with her church on the 
woman question, but did not suppose that 
it would come up out there. 

On reaching Piracicaba she found the 
Woman's JOURNAL and her immediate 
co-workers (the women) believers in 
woman suffrage, and not in the subjec- 
tion of women in any form. Very soon 
the conservatism of the men began to 
show itself. In a few months after Miss 
Moore’s arrival in Brazil, she, with several 
of her associates, went over to Juiz de 
Ford and there one of the ministers said 
that he did not invite Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt, round-the world missionary for 
the W. C. T. U., to his pulpit when she 
was in Brazil, because he did not want 
her or any other woman to speak in his 
church. Miss Moore felt in loyalty bound 
to defend women speakers. ‘That was the 
beginning of sorrows for her in that for- 
eign land, and, later, in this. 

After that came the conference in 
Piracicaba, and, in talking with a male mis- 
sionary about the position of women, she 
told him of the text in the 68th Psalm: 
*“‘The Lord giveth the word: The women 
that publish the tidings are a great host.”’ 
None of the preachers had ever heard of 
it. There was one Revised Bible among 
them. One of the ministers declared that 
the translation quoted was the most ab- 
surd and far fetched that could be given. 
A later investigation on Miss Moore’s part 
resulted in the discovery that an edition 
(1874, she thinks), of Binney’s Compend, 
gave this translation of Psalm 68, and 
also had a chapter on woman’s work in 
the early church, and had been translated 
into Portuguese, It was stricken from 
the course of study of the Brazilian 
preachers, and an earlier edition, of ’47, 
substituted, which contains the position 
of women in the M. E. church, South. 
Said statement is as follows: 

It would seem from the Scriptures that 
the decisions of the church should be con- 
fined to male members. The sisters of 
the church, however, have a right to 
know the proceedings of the church and 
should be consulted and ought to be 
treated with all due kindness. 1 Cor. 
14:34, 35. 1 Tim. 2:11,12. This is also 
analogous to all good practice in civil 
affairs. 

The general conference which met in 
1804 referred a resolution to make women 
eligible to positions of Sunday school 
superintendents and church conference 
secretaries to a committee, and it was not 
heard from again. I understand that it 
is now in the ‘Discipline’ that women 
may be Sunday school superintendents 
and Epworth League presidents, but not 
members of District Conferences. This is 
a very recent insertion. 

Prior to the general conference of 1894, 
Miss Moore had written to Bishop Hay- 
good and asked him to present her ap- 
plication to the church conferenve in Ox- 
ford, Ga., for a license to preach the gos- 
pel. This the good Bishop refused to do. 
After that Miss Moore was put in charge 
of a school, and had to work so hard that 
she did not have much time to talk about 
woman’s rights. Once during those days, 
in the absence of the pastors, she was 
asked to open the Sunday school and did 
so. Subsequently she performed the same 
service without being asked, but, later, 
they had no Sunday school once, because 
there was no superintendent present. 
Several times, at church conferences, they 
had no minutes because there was no male 
member present who was capable of writ- 
ing the minutes; but there were from four 
to six educated women on hand. 








report of her 
church was a negro map, whose reading 
was so poor as to be hardly intelligible. 
There were two mulatto ministers in the 
conference. In Juiz de Férd a negro led 
the singing. Miss Moore begged one of 
the ministers to leave out the word ‘“‘obey”’ 
when he was performing the marriage 
ceremony for any of the Brazilian girls. 
He consented to do so and remained true 
to his promise. Miss Moore agrees with 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who is so often 
referred to as saying that the Rev. Sir 
who refuses to omit ‘obey’? should be 
removed for violation of the famous 
amendment to the constitution which pro- 
hibits slavery or involuntary servitude in 
the United States. 

Our young missionary held to the idea 
and announced it bravely, that St. Paul 
wrote what he did about women because 
of the pagan ideas in existence at that 
time, saying “the disciples (Matt. 19) told 
Christ that if they could not divorce their 
wives when they chose, it was not worth 
while t> marry.” 

Miss Moore instilled her advanced views 
into the minds of the girls whom she 
taught in Brazil. They wili doubtless 
blossom into some very definite thought 
and action in the line of progression for 
women in the coming years. The teacher 
has had to pay a heavy penalty for her 
hardihood. A Bishop’s wife, upon hear- 
ing of the nature of her instruction to the 
Brazilian maidens, immediately concluded 
that she did not believe in the Bible. The 
bands were tightening. In reporting the 
work that she had done in the mission 
field to a leading Bishop in the South, 
Miss Moore told him that she felt, when 
at home, the difference made by the 
church between its male and female mem- 
bers, but that the humiliation she suf- 
fered from that source wasinfinitely worse 
in Brazil, and insisted that she could see 
no reason why she should not be made 
Sunday school superintendent. 

It is affirmed that this same Bishop has 
recently said that the M. E. church had 
reached its zenith and begun its decline 
because of the admission of women to its 
general conferences. It is affirmed farther 
that he has recently sent out a little tract 
or leaflet in which he speaks of the 
splendid work accomplished bya lady for 
the cause of missions without having done 
so unwomanly a thing as to address a 
mixed audience. 

Miss Moore was, of course, taken to 
task for her radicalism, but she made no 
compromise. The result was that those 
in authority refused to send her back to 
Brazil. After much anguish of spirit she 
has joined the M. E. church that she may 
have liberty. She has been asked by that 
denomination to go as a missionary to 
Mexico, but had to decline. They will no 
doubt give her another appointment. 
When this dear young woman came to my 
room, a few weeks ago, in Atlanta, sob- 
bing out the story of her heart-break, she 
said to me, ‘‘Did I do right in leaving the 
M. E. church, South?” ‘“Perfectly,’’ was 
my reply. “Did 1 dorightin joining the 
M. E. church?” “No,’’ I said, ‘tI would 
compromise with nothing short of full 
ecclesiastical privileges for woman, I 
would have gone to a church that would 
have ordained me to be a minister of 
God.” ‘And I ama Methodist!” ‘Ah, but 
Methodism is so dear to me,”’ she replied, 
“I could not leave that.’’ “It isn’t the 
doctrine of a church that the world 
wants,” I assured her, “but simply Jesus 
Christ.”” For the interest of all whom it 
may concern, I send you the following ex- 
cerpt from a missionary magazine that has 
lately fallen into my hands: 

The ‘“‘woman question’ in the church 
has been for two years a ‘concern of 
mind” to the Synod of Virginia (Presby- 
terian). They have at last reached a de- 
cision: “The Scriptures do not prohibit 
woman’s singing in the church, as this 
is not a leading or representative duty, 
like speaking or praying in public. The 
women are also to be allowed to form 
missionary societies, and to pray in concert 
among themselves, under the control of 
the session of the church!’ A Northern 
Presbyterian contemporary remurks: ‘‘We 
did not notice to what place the Synod 
adjourned for its next meeting,—whether 
to Cabul, Trebizond, or Dahomey.” This 
reminds us of a returned missionary, 
who also hails from the South, who 
wrote to the International Missionary 
Union Committee to know if it were true 
that women were allowed to speak at that 
famous Clifton Springs gathering, as, 


in that case, he could not possibly bring 
himself to attend the meeting. 

Yours for a church day-dawn woman- 
ward in the South, BrLLe KEARNEY. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER, CoL., JuNE 29, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the quarterly meeting of the Colo- 
rado State Suffrage Association, held on 
June 28, at the residence of Mrs. W. T. 
Cornwall, Denver, special consideration 
was given to the preparations for the Na- 
tional Suffrage Bazar. Colorado’s contri- 
bution is to consist of pressed wild flowers 
of the State, minerals, and kodak pictures 
of the most picturesque scenery. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt-Decker gave a brief 
talk on the Milwaukee biennial. A spir- 
ited discussion on the question of voting 
for the best man as against a partisan 
ticket was led by Mrs. Mary C. VU. Brad- 
ford and Mrs. Mary Frost Evans, 

Mrs. Welles and Mrs. Cornwall were 
appointed a committee to see Silver Re- 
publican delegates to the Kansas City 
convention about a suffrage plank in the 
national platform, Mrs. G. W. Wright 
and Mrs. Louise M. Tyler were chosen to 
interview Democratic delegates. 

Forty members of the association have 
pledged themselves to pay one dollar a 
year into the treasury until twenty-five 
States have the franchise. The intention 
ie to get five hundred members from 
Colorado to pledge that amount yearly 
to help in propagating the work in what- 
ever direction shall seem best. 





E. G. 8. 
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WASHINGTON. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS ELECTED IN CHENEY, 


CHENEY, WASH., JUNE 30, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Cheney, Wash., recently nomi- 
nated Mrs. Emeline Gregg Winslow for 
school director, and Mrs. Aletha Willson 
Chaffee for clerk, at the annual school 
election, June 9. 

There were two candidates for director 
(one beside Mrs, Winslow) and three candi 
dates for clerk, Mrs. Winslow's opposing 
candidate was a gentleman well qualified 
for the position, and Mrs, Chaffee was op- 
posed by a gentleman, a former teacher, 
and also by a young lady who is assistant 
at the post-office, Miss Verda Eddy. But, 
notwithstanding this, and that the clerk 
stated in the published notices that the 
polls would close at 4 o’clock, and that 
they were closed at that time, both Mrs. 
Winslow and Mrs, Chaffee were elected. 

This is quite a victory for Cheney. The 
directors, of course, are elected for three 
years, and the clerk for one, Mrs, Win- 
slow is a lady of intelligence and dignity, 
and has held a position on a school board 
before coming to this place. 

Mrs. Chaffee has long been a taxpayer 
in Washington and in Spokane County, 
having been in the millinery business at 
Medical Lake before coming here. She is 
a suffragist from youth, a good business 
woman, and has lectured a number of 
times on the Bible standard of woman’s 
equality with man, 

Mrs. Buchanan served as clerk of the 
board of school election. This was the 
first time that a woman has acted in that 
capacity. 

The W. C. T. U. nominated these can- 
didates simply to do active work for good 
government, and not as a temperance 
measure, Lucy A. R. Switzer. 
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NEW YORK. 


VILLAGE WOMAN’S CLUB OF WARSAW, 


WaArRsAw, N. Y., Jung 30, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A club which does a great amount of 
practical work for its size and oppor- 
tunities is the Society for Village Work, 
of Warsaw, Wyoming County, New York. 
The organization is the outgrowth of a 
missionary society, founded in 1878, 
which was comparatively restricted in its 
scope of work. Seven years ago it was 
reorganized in order to enlarge its sphere 
of usefulness, To-day it owns a home of 
its own, where it conducts a girls’ in- 
dustrial school and a manual-training class 
for boys. In the former the girls begin 
with the simplest branches of sewing, and 
are promoted as they improve until they 
can make gowns. They then leave, able 
to make their own living. The mothers 
of the girls attending the school meet 
regularly, under the auspices of the so- 
ciety, and listen to practical talks on 
health and hygiene. This personal con- 
tact is made agreeable and easy by the 
informal little chats held over the refresh- 
ment tables between the members and 
their guests, and also by music, which is 
provided for the occasion. A new feature 
just now to be introduced is a large club 
for the girls of the knitting-mills. In the 
boys’ class, wood-carving, carpentry, bas- 
ket-weaving, and the like are taught. 

In addition to these branches the so- 









FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 





The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 





the Fitchburg Kailroad and connections. 
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assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 





A. 8. Crane, 
Sen’! Traffic Manager. 


Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 





For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


Cc. M. Bart, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 











ciety does much in a charitable way. Poor 
women needing surgical attention are sent 
to the hospital, the society bearing all 
expense. In the meantime, if the patient 
has children, they are taken care of pbysi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally. When 
the patient is finally discharged cured, 
work is found for her or temporarily pro- 
vided. Homes are found for homeless 
children, and erring or incorrigible girls 
are sent where they have an opportunity 
to reform. From time to time the society 
holds sales of second hand clothing which 
are eagerly patronized by the poor. The 
idea is to help the poor to help themselves, 
and not to kill the spirit of thrift, and 
pauperize them by making them depend- 
ent upon any of the charities. The so- 
ciety holds monthly meetings at which 
the progress of work is reported. In the 
meantime, one director and two assistants 
give their entire time to the actual work. 


-_---- 


MINNESOTA. 


POST-OFFICE FACILITIES FOR NEXT 
ANNUAL MEETING, 
MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 25, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Minneapolis postmaster has cor- 
dially agreed to codperate with us in 
arranging for the convenience of dele- 
gates during the National American An- 
nual Meeting next spring. No one feature 
will probably be more appreciated than 
an efficient mail service, and this we 
intend to give you. There will be a special 
detail from the post-office corps to keep a 
convention post-office in the same build- 
ing with Convention Hall. Delegates will 
have all mail directed: ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
Convention, Minneapolis,’”’ and thus no 
visitor will be inconvenienced by baving 
her mail go to general delivery, but will 
have several deliveries daily brought to 
the building. The local committee will 
also furnish the post-office authorities 
with a full list of delegates to facilitate 
the work of distribution. 

Cora Smiru EATON, 
Chairman Minneapolis Committee of Local 
Arrangements. 
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ILLINOIS. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
CuHIcaGo, ILL., JULY 2, 1900. 

The principal Illinois Conventions have 
closed, and a suffragist looking over the 
ground sees much cause for encourage- 
ment, .for all these conventions recog- 
nized the worth of women, not merely in 
complimentary language, but in the more 
substantial way of nominations for State 
officers. The Republican Convention was 
the first to meet, and although there had 
been great fear among the Republican 
women that no woman would be allowed 
upon the ticket, still, when they presented 
the name of Mrs. Carrie Alexander, of 
Belleville, for nomination as one of the 
trustees of the State University, she was 
nominated with no apparent opposition. 
A group of Republican women had held a 
convention the day previous and selected 
Mrs. Alexander, whom they considered 
worthy of the place. She is from a dis- 
tant part of the State, and is not so well 
known here as others, but her friends say 
that she is not only well educated, but 
has always believed in the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

At the Democratic Convention, suffra- 
gists were honored by the selection of Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, as a candidate for 
trustee of the State University. Doctor 
Smith is the Secretary of the State Equal 
Suffrage Association, and has just com- 
pleted her second year as president of our 
largest auxiliary, the Chicago Political 
Equality League. The Democrats of Cook 
County gave her a pretty compliment by 
instructing all their delegates to vote for 
her as a unit, and mentioned in their reso- 
lution that this nomination was in recog- 
nition of the excellent work done by wom- 
en of Illinois for the schools of the State, 














The Prohibition Convention, which met 
in Chicago, also nominated a woman; and 
one of them, Mrs. Elvira S. Stewart, is 
Superintendent of Franchise, W. C. T. U., 
and a member of Chicago Political Equal- 
ity League. She is a lecturer of some 
renown. The other, Mrs. Clara Harford, 
not known to me, is probably a capable 
woman. The Prohibitionists, through the 
earnest efforts of Mr. Henry B. Kepley, of 
Effingham, also passed a strong suffrage 
resolution. 

It is interesting to see what valuable 
helpers to our cause are the husbands of 
women who have dared to ask for repre- 
sentation at the ballot-box. According to 
popular prejudice, the husband of Ada A. 
Kepley, suffragist and lawyer, ought to be 
an opponent, but, instead, be is a firm 
friend of women. 

These officers, trustees of the State Uni- 
versity, will be voted for in November, at 
the same time the State and National offi- 
cers are elected. So Illinois women will 
go to the same polls where men vote, and 
will have every opportunity of seeing 
what elections are, except the privilege of 
casting a full ballot. Only the three trus- 
tees of the State University can be voted 
for by women, but it will be a valuable 
object-lesson. A strong effort will ba 
made this year to secure a larger vote 
among women. For many of us feel that 
it is not sufficient that we are able to 
dictate good nominations to all parties, 
but we should also be out at the polls in 
full force to show our interest in the 
schools and our ability to cast a ballot. 
The girls of the University have long 
needed a special dormitory. The bill 
appropriating $40,000 for that purpose 
was vetoed by the Governor; but it is 
believed that if women show sufficient in- 
terest in the school to have a larger vote, 
a second veto of such a bill would be im- 
possible. 

CATHERINE WAuGH McCuULLocn. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction for 
the coming week isa particularly interest- 
ing one. 

‘‘What Happened to Jones,” by George 
H. Broadhurst, will enable the patrons to 
become acquainted with “the wittiest, 
most original, and cleanest farce of the 
day.’’ The merry scenes of this dramatic 
creation have been laughed at throughout 
the country and by Boston audiences at 
the Park Theatre and Museum two sea- 
sons ago. On Friday, July 13, the 2,000th 
consecutive dramatic performance will be 
commemorated by free concerts, from 12 
to 2 for the matinee patrons,and from 6 to 
8 for evening patrons, by a military band 
of one hundred musicians, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Country Board for Children — Mrs. Abby C. 
Kilbourn, of Townsend, Mass., wishes to take a 
few children to board. She has brought up four 
of her own, who are all alive and well; has a 
home beautifully situated on a hill commandin 
a view of all the mountains from Monadnoc 
to Wachusett; has been a teacher, and is rec- 
ommended by President D. A. Fessenden of the 
Townsend bank, and Dr. Luther G. Chandler, as 
an excellent person to care fur children, 








Furuished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on hill renee the water, 
‘or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. i. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





WANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 
engage under salary and commission in a remu- 
nerative investment business in Boston and 
vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
Box,178, Boston. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston Mass. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

_ Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Avicg Stonz BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JOURNAL Office 3 Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


